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caution should be given to firms and indi- 

viduals who issue calls for manuscripts with 
the intention of putting forth magazines at a later 
date. When such announcements are received, the 
Market Tips editor can assume no responsibility for 
the reliability of the information other than to 
state that ‘‘So-and-so announces the intended 
publication of such-and-such a magazine.’’ 

Such an item is merely a ‘‘tip.’’ If we have 
reason to know of the financial standing and re- 
liability of the prospective publisher, these facts 
are mentioned in the item. In faét, we give all 
the facts at our disposal that will aid an author 
in determining whether or not to risk submitting 
manuscripts. 

A fair amount of protection is furnished to the 
author in the fact that most persons have a whole- 
some regard for the law and will hesitate to an- 
nounce through the mails a service or a per- 
formance when they have no prospect of being 
able to deliver it. Whenever THe SrupENnT 
WriTer has reason to believe that an announce- 
ment of the intended publication of a magazine, 
of a prize contest, or of literary service has been 
made in bad faith, the facts are at once placed in 
the hands of the post-office authorities, who take 
up a relentless investigation of the case. It has 
recently become necessary for us to take such 
action in several instances. Hence this warning. 
Do not announce an intended magazine unless its 
capitalization has been definitely arranged for 
and its publication by a certain date is assured. 

We know of one ambitious youth who for 
Several months past has advertised a fiction maga- 
zine as if it were actually in existence, whereas 
investigation disclosed that he merely ‘‘hoped’’ 
to publish such a magazine and has not the slight- 
est prospect, of doing so. Needless to say, this 
young man’s situation with reference to the postal 
authorities is anything but enviable. 

THE STUDENT WRITEE every month declines to 
publish numerous market tips which are obviously 
fraudulent, or ‘which appear doubtful, yet it 
would be unfair to readers to draw the lines too 
closely. It should be remembered that any new 
magazine, except when assured by a firm with 
a substantial record back of it, is likely to be 
doubtful from the contributor’s standpoint. Even 
the publishers cannot be sure in advance that it 
will pay its way. 


: ee STuDENT WRITER feels that a word of 


True Romances, is a new magazine to be launched 
by the Macfadden Publications, Inc., at 1926 
Broadway, New York. It will make its first ap- 
pearance with its September issue and should fur- 
nish a good market for material of the type indi- 
cated by its title, the ‘‘eonfession’’ style of story 
in particular. The Macfadden publications usually 
pay on publication at about 2 cents a word. 


Popular Finance, 15 Moore Street, New York, 
Robert Mackay, editor, is a new and promising 
magazine devoted to all phases of business, treated 
in an entertaining and easily understood manner. 
Lacking a statement as yet from the publishers, 
we note that it uses business articles, both serious 
and humorous, long and short fiction, miscellany, 
and conducts frequent prize contests. 


Touring Topics, Figueroa atid Adams Streets, 
Los Angeles, official publication of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, ‘‘is in the market for 
articles of interest’ to motorists, such as satirical 
verse with a motoring twist, humorous sketches, 
descriptive touring articles with a Western setting 
ete.,’’ writes Phil Townsend Hanna, of the editori 
department. ‘‘The basic minimum rate of pay- 
ment is one-half cent a word, and for photographs, 
from fifty cents to three dollars. Publication date 
is the first of each month, and contributors’ ma- 
terial will be paid for immediately thereafter. All 
contributions unavailable for use will be promptly 
returned.” 

Smiles, Culver City, Calif., is a new magazine 
announced for the near future. Edward Harving 
Lange, the editor, writes: ‘‘Humor that is full of 
life and pep will find a hearty welcome with us dur- 
ing the next few months. Short poems; fresh, new 
jokes; epigrams, and novel forms of humorous 
miscellany needed. We draw the line on sensa 
tionalism and sex stuff. Payment of 1 cent a word 
is made on material accepted, one-half being paid 
on acceptance, balance on publication.’’ 


Secrets, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, will not 
consider manuscripts over 3000 words. Jack Dins- 
more, editor, states that the magazine will pay well 
for human stories with a strongly-marked senti- 
ment and sex interest. ‘‘All stories must be i 
‘confession’ form—that is, written in the first 
person and purporting to be an actual account of 
an actual occurrence. Stories must convey deep 
feeling in strong, simple, studied English.’’ 

Harper & Brothers, book publishers and pub 
lishers of Harper’s Monthly Magazine, have moved 
from Franklin Square to their new quarters at 49 
E. Thirty-third Street, New York. 

Lovers Lane will be incorporated with Live 
Stories, 9 E. Fortieth Street, New York, beginning 
with September. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Prize Contests 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, announces a prize competition closing De- 
eember 31, 1923, in which $10,000 will be awarded 
for life stories. The first prize will be $2000; 
second, $1000; third, $500; fourth, $300; fifth, 
$200; next ten prizes, $100 each; next one hundred 
prizes, $50 each. As 115 prizes will be awarded 
in all, this competition seems to offer more than 
the usual opportunity for writers. Outlining the 
conditions, the editors state: ‘‘You have a story 
that the world is eager to hear. Because you have 
been born into this world, and lived among its 
people, you have known love and hatred, fear and 
desire, ambition and despair. These are emotions 
which touch us all. And these are the feelings 
which the master dramatist plays upon when he 
moves the world to laughter and to tears. Your 
own life story is quite likely to be as thrilling 
a drama as any ever conceived in the brain of an 
author. Here’s a hint: Stories marked by brevity 
—of two thousand words or less—are as warmly 
welcomed by the magazine’s editors as are longer 
manuscripts. Equally welcome are stories marked 
by levity, and dealing with the less serious side 
of life, though they still point a moral and adorn 
a tale. The judges in this contest will be an- 
nounced as soon as arrangements permit. Every 
effort will be made to return unavailable manu- 
scripts, if postage is enclosed, but contestants are 
advised to retain a copy, as the publishers do not 

antee a return nor hold themselves responsible 
or such return.’’ 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
announces: ‘‘One of our readers, believing that 
the better side of business would be shown in a 
strong predominance were a search to be made of 
correspondence records, has asked Forbes to offer 
a prize of $100 (furnished by him) for the letter 
representing in our opinion the best example of 
clean, honorable business methods. The letter may 
be either one sent or received by your concern. 
Copies of letters should be sent to the Letter 
Contest Editor, and must carry the names of the 
concerns which sent and the concerns which re- 
ceived them. Contest will close August 15 and the 
Winning letter will be published in Forbes for 
September 1.’’ Forbes continues to offer a prize 
of $5 for the best brief funny story published in 
each issue and $1 for other stories used. 


Secrets, Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio, offers 
$1000 in prizes for the best stories from real life 
submitted to the editor before September 15, 1923. 
They are: first prize, $500; second, $250; third, 
$100, next three, $50 each. Regular rates may be 

id for other stories accepted. Contest closes 

tember 15. Stories are limited to 3000 words. 
It is stated that checks will be mailed to the 
Winners October 1, 1923. . 


The Chautauqua Drama Board, Paul M. Pearson, 
secretary, Swarthmore, Pa., offers a prize of $3000 
for a play by an American, comedy or farce pre- 

in a competition closing September 1, 1923. 
Unless a play suitable for production is submitted, 
n0 prize will be awarded. Manuscripts should be 
submitted under a pen name, accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the author’s true name 
and address. 


Edward W. Bok of Philadelphia, former editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, offers $100,000 for 
the best practical plan for the co-operation of the 
United States with other nations for the attain- 
ment and preservation of world peace. The first 
$50,000 will be paid for the idea itself, the second 
will be given when the practicability of the idea 
is proved. Offices of the committee on award are at 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. The closing date 
of the contest has not yet been announced. 


Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, announces @ 
prize of $100 to be awarded to the writer of the 
best short-story under the title of ‘‘ The Lighthouse 
Keeper’s Daughter.’’ Manuscripts submitted 
should be not less than 1000 words in length, and 
not more than 2000 words. They should be mailed 
so as to be received on or before August 31, 1923. 
Any stories which afe not accepted will be re- 
turned to the authors, with the full privilege of 
selling to other media. R. E. Scott, managing 
editor, furnishes this statement. 


Beauty, 171-177 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has several regular prize contests running. It an- 
nounces a first prize of $10 and a second prize of 
$5 for the best letters received each month in 
which are given the reasons for selecting the 
woman the writer believes to be the most beautiful 
woman of all times. This is in connection with 
a contest to find out by popular vote the woman 
whom its readers consider the most beautiful. Ad- 
dress the Ballot-box department. It also offers 
prizes of $5, $3 and $2 for the best limericks sub- 
mitted each month, reserving the right to publish 
any limerick not winning a prize without remun- 
eration. It is preferred that the subject matter 
of the limerick shall center around beauty or 
beautiful women. No manuscript returned. Ad- 
dress Limerick Editor. In its Upward Curve De- 
partment, Beauty announces that it will pay $2 
each for the three best jokes submitted each month 
that never before have appeared in any other pub- 
lication. Stories must concern beauty and are 
limited to 200 words. No manuscripts returned. 
Finally the magazine offers $1 each for beauty 
secrets, expressed in not less than 500 words. Ad- 
dress the Whispering Corner department. 


The Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, announces a prize contest closing Septem- 
ber 1, in which $25 will be paid for the best poem 
about a bird or flower, not exceeding twenty-four 
lines. Poems must be submitted under special 
conditions which will be explained upon applica- 
tion by Flora W. Semour, editor. 


“*T Confess,” 1515 Masonic Temple, New York, 
announces four prizes of $50 each, in addition to 
the regular rates paid, for the four best stories 
published in that magazine during 1923, and 
prizes of $25 each for the four stories 
which rank next. Every story received up to 
November 15, 1923, will be considered. Letters 
from readers will assist the editors in forming 
their judgment. The editors will pay space rates 
for every reader’s letter of about 100 words 
deemed worthy of publication which names his 
favorite story and tells why the story appeals to 
him. This, it is stated, amounts to payment of 
from $1 to $3 per letter. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Every Month—Better and Better 
Ww w w 


O many good articles are in our hands awaiting 
S early publication that it is difficult to select 

those for special announcement. The editors 
are apt to be like the small boy whose ‘‘ eyes were 
bigger than his stomach.’’ It is a temptation to 
schedule everything we have in stock for the next 
issue; but unfortunately, when that issue goes to 
press, the discovery is made that type isn’t elastic 
and something must be left out. 


One thing is certain, however. We will feature 
an article on ‘‘Action’’ by A. H. Bittner, as- 
sistant editor of Short Stories. Mr. Bittner is the 
author of that wonderful article entitled, ‘‘The 
Story is the Thing,’’ which helped to make our 
May, 1923, issue, in the opinion of thousands of 
readers, the best ever published. This will be a 
mighty good “follow-up’’ for the terse statement 
concerning action by J. B. Kelley, editor of Action 
Stories, in the current issue. 


When we took up with Arthur Preston Hankins 
the subject of analyzing for other writers his 
mental processes in writing a novel, we had in 
mind a single article. It became evident, how- 
ever, as the development of the subject progressed, 
that there was material in it for a series of help- 
ful articles—in fact, that it would be an injustice 
to readers if it were boiled down to a single 
sketchy installment. We may, therefore, expect 
two or three more installments of this fascinating 
discussion. What we particularly like about Mr. 
Hankin’s ‘‘confession’’ is the way in which he 
reveals the motives back of certain developments 
in his story—his emphasis upon the value of sur- 
prise, and the various means employed to attain it. 


As a clear 4nd authoritative writer on literary 
technique, we do not believe there is an equal in 
America of Thomas H. Uzzell, associate of Pro- 
fessor Walter B. Pitkin and former fiction editor 
of Collier’s Weekly. His series of articles, which 
are now being unfolded first through THE STUDENT 
Waiter (later to appear in book form) will con 
tinue through several months, some of the articles 
already in hand being entitléd, ‘‘A Talk About 
Realism,’’ ‘‘The Psychology of Style,’’ ‘‘ Litera 
ture and the Dinner Pail,’’ ‘‘Some Complexes that 
Inhibit Writers,’’ and “The Story of a Story.’ 


Fred Mierisch, who had the clearest discussion 
of the song-writing game that we have ever, see! 
in a recent SruDENT WRITER, has written another 
article for us entitled, ‘‘A Little Bit of Ragtime.”’ 
The former aricle exposed the manner in which 
the ‘‘lemon’’ song publishers bilk aspiring 
writers of song lyrics. The forthcoming article 
deals with the legitimate song publishers and con 
tains valuable hints for interesting them in the 
writer’s products. It includes a complete list of 
reliable song publishers. 


And last but not least, in the September issue 
comes the quarterly publication of THe STUDENT 
Writer’s Handy Market List, which with each 
publication becomes more complete in its infor- 
mation on markets for literary material, addresses, 
rates, and methods of payment. 
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The Inside Story of 
“West of the Water Tower” 


The Author of the Most Talked of Book of the Year Emerges 
from Anonymity to Tell How It Was Done 
and to Express His Theory of Fiction 


By Homer Croy 


S promised last month, Toe StruDENT WRITER 
A here reveals the authorship of ‘‘ West of the 

Water Tower,’’ the anonymous novel which 
has created the sensation of the season in book 
article by Mr. Croy is the vivid realization it con- 
statement of circumstances around its publication, 
and of his theory of fiction. Homer Croy is not a 
new name in fiction, although his writing has been 
done chiefly in the journalistic line. His first 
novel, ‘‘Boone Stop’’ attracted some attention; 
but it remained for him to reveal his full powers 
in this later novel, of which Basil King wrote: 
‘Tt is long since I have read anything half so 
good.’ To us, the best part of the following 
article by Mr. Croy is the vivid realization it con- 
veys of the thrill that comes on suddenly breaking 
into successful authorship.—THE Epiror. 


EVER once, when I was working on 
N the book, did I dream of the success 

that would come to “West of the 
Water Tower.” The story was so simple, 
so direct, so wholly without adornment, 
that I thought it would never get by the 
demanding New York critics. I had noth- 
ing to prove, had no quarrel with anything, 
knew nothing about psychoanalysis, had no 
“isms,” no “ologies”—I had nothing but a 
few simple, homely characters to write 
about. 

As the reviewers have pointed out, the 
book has no style; it has no “elegance” ; it 
is not in the least “literary.” It has not a 
simile nor hardly a, figure of speech. There 
is not a word in the book that a child of 
twelve cannot understand. But with all that 
It became a “best seller,” and I sold the 
motion-picture rights to the Famous Play- 
ers for $25,000. Production will begin in 
November. 

It took me ten months to write the book, 
but in the meantime I had to earn a living 
writing short things. I could work on the 
book only a day or two at a time. During 


all these months no one had seen it. When 
I finished it I sent the manuscript to Harper 
& Brothers. I was sick and tired of the 
book ; my faith in it had begun to wane. A 
month went by and I did not hear from the 
publishers. I decided that William H. 
Briggs, head of books, thought it was bad 


and hated to tell me. I became despondent ;_ 


I thought I had made a failure of it. I had 
failed in short-stories; now, I thought, I 
had failed in novel-writing. I have never 
spent ten days of such depression; I had 
no money; I thought of giving up writing. 
At last I came to New York and went in to 
see Harpers’. I shall never forget the feel- 
ing when Mr. Briggs led me into their 
famous sanctum, with its dust and the at- 
mosphere of a hundred years ago. He lit a 
cigarette. 

“Well, we think you have rung the bell,” 
he said. 

I was astonished; the words were unbe- 
lievable. For a moment I thought he was 
joking. I shall never forget the curious 
feeling of floating that came to me. A mill- 
stone was lifted from my shoulders. Then 
I found that the reason of the delay was 
that the manuscript had been sent to a num- 
ber of readers outside the office; the pub- 
lishers especially wanted the opinions of 
women on it. 


HE surprised me by saying, “We have 
gone over the story carefully, here in 
the office, and we want to publish it anony- 
mously.” 
If he had cracked me over the head with 
a ruler I would not have been more aston- 
ished. I asked him why. 
“We have taken a census of you outside 
the office, among people who have never 
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met you, and the general idea of you is that 
of a humorist, of a writer of light stuff for 
the humorous weeklies and for the Sunday 
papers. I want to introduce you as a seri- 
ous American novelist of the realistic 
school.” 


He gave me a week to think it over. I 
debated. It was informing to get so cold 
and aloof a point of view on one’s self. At 
last I agreed for the book to be brought out 
anonymously. The contract was signed. 


N° one will ever know how eagerly I 

awaited those first reviews—an anony- 
mous book, a simple story without any style 
—how would it fare in the great spring 
book flood? I had heart so much about 
“logrolling”; how critics play favorites. 
Doubt began to grow. I kept telling myself 
that no recognized critic would pay the 
slightest attention to a book without the 
glamour of a name. No one knew that I 
wrote it; and, even if I chose to tell, I had 
no friends in high places. The book would, 
ae say in the publishing world, “start 
cold.” 


It did. Then, to my amazement, Harry 
Leon Wilson gave it a splendid review in 
the New York Tribune. The publishers 
sent him galley proof and asked if he would 
comment on it. It ended in Mr. Wilson’s 
writing a review that swept me off my feet 
—it was worth being anonymous just to get 
that review. I have never met Mr. Wilson, 
but I became his slave for life. I thought 
this was too good to go on—and then the 
New York Times gave it a wonderful send- 
off. The review was unsigned; it was not 
until two months later that I found Henry 
James Forman had written it. Later he 
wrote me that at the time he had reviewed 
it he had not the slightest idea who had 
written the book. The other New York 
papers took it up; the Chicago papers be- 
gan giving it space. The Los Angeles pa- 
pers began to feature it. Column after col- 
umn of favorable reviews began coming in. 
Soon the Chicago Tribune listed it as the 
week’s “best seller.” I carried the clipping 
of that news next to my commutation 
ticket for a month. I was amazed at the 
remarkably fair treatment the book re- 
ceived. I am certain that in the whole 
United States there was not a critic who 
knew who had written the book, and yet 


they gave it as fair treatment as if Thomas 
Hardy’s name were on it. 


A MONTH went by, and then one day the 

publishers telephoned me that Miss 
Jane West of the scenario department of 
the New York office of the Famous Players 
had come to see me about the motion- 
picture possibilities of the book, and asked 
if I would go in to see her. When I agreed, 
they gave her my name. I did not think 
there was a motion picture in the story; I 
had not turned a sentence, not a single 
word to make it a “picture”; I had not of- 


fered it to a film company; I had taken no 


steps to dispose of it as a film and expect- 
ed to take none. I went with doubt, as 1 
expected Miss West would want me to put 
in a Walls of Babylon scene, some vision 
scenes, and possibly the tomb of Tutan- 
khamen, but she spoke of nothing of the 
sort. We talked on matters wholly un- 
related. I suppose I might as well tell what. 
She had known Arnold Bennett in London; 
in fact, knew him well, and he is my liter- 
ary god. I was thrilled to come in contact 
with somebody who could tell me all about 
him. She said that he wrote by long hand 
and sometimes would write a whole page 
without striking out a single word. When 
I remembered how I had to write and re- 
write and throw away, it made him seem 
all the more inspired. 

“I want you to meet Mr. Kane,” she said. 

His name meant nothing to me; I had no 
idea who he was. I supposed, as a matter 
of fact, that he was some director who had 
read the book and was looking for a job 
filming it. But when we went-into his of- 
fice I saw that he was not exactly looking 
for a job. In reality, he is general produc- 
tion manager. He was familiar with the 
story. We talked. . 

“I want you to meet Mr. Lasky,” he said. 


In afew moments we were with Mr. | 


Lasky. When I came out the sale was made. 
This was six o’clock in the evening. That 
night Mr. Lasky left for the Coast ; the next 
morning the announcement of the purchase 
was in the papers. The speed with which 
the publicity department of the Famous 
worked amazed me. 


"THE book in itself is realism; it is as I 
see life. I wanted to tell the story of a 
boy and girl in love and what so often hap- 
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pens. The only goal I set up was truth— 
truth as I saw it. I let chance after chance 


for dramatic effect and “big” situations go 


by simply because they did not conform to 
my conception of truth. I asked myself 
this question: “Would Guy Plummer do 
this?” “Would Bee Chew do this?” “Would 
the Rev. Adrian Plummer actually do this 
in real life?” If I felt that the character 
would not really do the thing I had in mind, 
I dropped the situation, however good it 
seemed. I kept my goal. 

The plot could be told in a hundred 
words ; I.dare say it is hardly worth telling. 
The value of the book, as I see it, is in the 
characters. The three mentioned are the 
chief ones. Physically, I paid little or no 
attention to describing them. I don’t believe 
there are thirty words in the whole book 
describing the three. I paid little attention to 
what they looked like on the outside. In fact, 
looking back now, I don’t believe I ever 
actually saw them clearly as physical enti- 
ties; I had no clear conception as to 
whether they had little noses or big noses, 
brown ‘eyes or blue eyes. This came to me 
with a start when an artist drew pictures 
of the characters for a review used by the 
N. E. A. newspaper syndicate. It is hard 
for me, even now, to get those drawings 
out of my mind when I try to think of the 
characters physically. The thing that I paid 
attention to and thought a great deal about 
was the inner life of these people; what 
they thought, what drove them on. I came 
to know the inside_of their minds; I could 
feel my way around in these dark dungeons 
with some certainty. That was what I want- 
ed to write about—their “inside” life. I let 
everything else go for that. And yet it is 
not a psychological novel, as I do not know 


psychology—except the few points I have 
picked up by studying people. 


"THERE is only one more matter of gen- 
eral interest that I can think of. It is 

the meaning of the rather curious title. 
When I was a boy in the Middle West I 
lived on a farm. On Saturdays we drove to 
town, and in doing so we passed the city 
water tower, for in this level section of the 
country, only a few miles from Iowa, there 
are no reservoirs. The water is pumped 
into a high tower, and from there it runs 
over the city. The first thing I could see 
looming up was the water tower; when I 
looked back going home it was the last 
thing. It beat itself into my consciousness. 
People lived near the Chautauqua grounds, 
near the depot, or near the water tower. 
Guy and Bee lived in the section of Junc- 
tion City known as “west of the water 
tower.” When finally I finished my story, 
the office chose that as the title. I myself 
had not thought of it until they selected it. 
In fact, I have marveled all along at how 
far from me the story seems. I spun the 
story and looked back at it in amazement, 
as a spider must do at its web. After its 
creation, I became a mere onlooker. I 
watch its course as if it were not a part of 
me at all. Some way or other I cannot take 
a great deal of credit for the success of the 
story, especially when I remember that at 
first I thought it was a failure. Many others 
have contributed to its success—Harry 


.Leon Wilson, for instance. He gave it the 


first shove. I expect to dedicate my next 
book to him; yet it seems pitifully small for 
one so generous. The spirit of help among 
writers is something that gives me constant 
cause for joy. 


Hackneyed Story Motifs 


By James Knapp Reeve 


LONG time ago—a very long time 
time ago, indeed — joke-writers, 
when they wanted to be especially 

smart or when they ran out of other topics, 
were accustomed to write alleged jokes on 
the mother-in-law. After a time editors 
awoke to the fact that the joke-writers were 

tping too continually on this string, and 


that the mother-in-law really was not a first- 
class subject for ill-natured jokes, and they 
began to blacklist writers who followed that 
lead too strongly. 

This was about the beginning of the pol- 
icy now prevalent in many offices of black- 
listing certain topics and certain modes of 
work; so that it has become nearly as im- 
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portant for a writer to know what an editor 
does not want as the reverse. In the fol- 
lowing observations I do not mean to give 
an index expurgatorius, but to show certain 
things that writers should avoid if they wish 
to keep in the editorial good graces. And, 
in passing, I may say that even if an offer- 
ing is declined by an editor it may prove 
the way to the acceptance of something later, 
provided it is of a character or quality which 
attracts the editor favorably. 

The reverse is also true, for a story or 
article which impresses an editor unfavor- 
ably may so prejudice him against the writer 
that his next offering may not receive the 
consideration that it possibly might merit. 

Among things that we all know pretty 
well editors do not like are, of course, dream 
stories and ghost stories; but aside from 
these there are countless story motifs that 
simply are worn to death. For instance, 
editors are deluged with little stories of 
domestic infelicities, which usually are based 
upon the fact that the wife does not receive 
as much spending money from her husband 
as she thinks she should have, or that she 
is constantly irritated by the inadequacy of 
their income, and littie differences and quar- 
rels follow on the heels of this situation un- 
til finally she goes home to her parents ; and 
then husband either does or does not follow 
her to obtain a reconciliation. There are 
endless varieties of this theme, but the ex- 
perienced editor knows the brand before he 
has finished the first page. 


ANOTHER sort of story that editors shy 
at is one which begins with a rather 
spirited opening, with dialogue between two 
characters, one of whom is drawn as some- 
what strange and mysterious; and about 
halfway down the first page the mysterious 
one begins to give a long and usually some- 
what prosy narration of his own more or 
less remarkable adventures. This story 
within a story is bad form; for a narrative 
told in the first person almost always leads 
to too great verbosity. The tendency of 
the narrator is to make himself too promi- 
nently the hero of his tale; and emotional 
and dramatic effects cannot so readily be 
developed in this manner as when the nar- 
rator, the teller of the story, stands aside, 
managing his puppets by dialogue and action 
on the page and before the eye of the 
reader, 
Stories in which the imagination takes 


too great a flight are not wanted. I mean 
by that, stories in which the situations are 
impossible, yet in which the aim has been to 
create the impression of verisimilitude, 
which is so essential to the well-told short- 
story. There are exceptions in this case as 
in all others. Everard Jack Appleton once 
wrote a series which he frankly called “Six 
Impossible Stories,” all founded upon the 
contravention of some law of nature. These 
were a tour de force of a sort that cannot 
often be successfully achieved. 

And especially objectionable to all right- 
thinking editors are needless or long drawn 
out death scenes. Especially this is true at 
the opening of a story, and almost equally 
so at the closing. When death scenes are 
requisite to a story they should be done in 
a tense, emotional and dramatic manner. To 
show a mother sitting at the bedside of a 
dying child, and attempting to depict the 
suffering of the mother as the child slips 
gradually from her, or to show the widow 
and eight small children moaning about the 
corpse of the husband and father, who either 
has been killed by accident or has died from 
a lingering disease, is to present an unpleas- 
ing picture, and such effects cannot often be 
made to serve any good purpose in fiction. 


WRITE pleasant things if you can. If 

you can’t do that, if you must deal 
with the unpleasant facts of life, do it forc- 
ibly. Endeavor to draw a picture that sud- 
denly stirs the emotions, that arouses quick 
sympathy, that will drive home suddenly the 
impression you wish to create. If you en- 
deavor to arrive at such impression by slow 
detail, you sacrifice its value. 

The death of “Little Nell” was.an excep- 
tion to this rule, but remember that it was 
a master craftsman who drew that picture. 

Do not undertake to tell your stories 
wholly by dialogue—without setting, atmos- 
phere, action, or characterization. That too 
may be done by a master of the art—it was 
done in “Fhe Dolly Dialogues”—but where 
less gifted writers attempt this method they 
are too apt to make their characters talk 
just alike. The reader is not able to differ- 
entiate the characters by their manner or 
style of speech—only by the fact that each 
one has a label and is brought forward in 
turn: Characterization is the most impor- 
tant part of the story-teller’s art. If the 
reader cannot visualize a character, deter- 
mine in his own mind his or her appearance, 
condition of life, etc., the writer has failed. 
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Fictional Technique and Its Uses 


Sound Technique Has Only Principles and Ideals—the Student, 
Mastering Them, Makes His Own Rules—First Step 
in the Study of True Technique 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, Associate 
” of Professor Walter B. Pitkin 


OU wish to be a writer. You fully 

realize that writing is an exacting art 

that requires patient training. You are 
willing to undergo this training, but you are 
perhaps uncertain as to just how to go 
about it. Some of your advisers have per- 
haps told you that writing cannot be taught. 
You just write or you don’t write, “writers 
are born, not made,” and that’s all there is 
to it. Others advise you to study before 
submitting your stories to publishers. Who 
is right? What is the truth about what can 
or can’t be taught of the art of writing? 
These questions I am going to try to 
answer. 

Very little except the technique of fiction 
can be taught by systematic discipline. 
Technique, however, not only can but must 
be and is learned by every successful writer 
of stories and novels. Our main concern 
therefore is to arrive at a clear understand- 
ing of just what literary technique is. 

Unfortunately there is an almost hopeless 
confusion in the editorial and literary world 
as to the exact meaning of the word 
technique. Even critics who have gained 
considerable prestige go sadly astray on this 
subject. One of them, who edits an annual 
edition of “best” short-stories, speaks 
cryptically of “imaginative persuasion” as 
“substance,” establishes as a criterion a 
“beautiful and satisfying form” without 
giving any hint as to what is either beau- 
tiful or satisfying, and bestows highest 
honors on “short stories” which aren’t short 
stories at all. 

Good short stories, announced a noted 
critic recently, begin in the author’s brain 
with “visualized characters” for which a 

Series of situations is imagined”; if the 
character is seen accurately, says this critic, 


then neither the nature of the events nor 
the style is of much consequence. Here is 
suggested a practice, common with some 
writers, arbitrarily exalted to a fixed rule 
for all—an unsafe and dangerous practice 
which, if literally carried out, might well 
rule out some of the finest stories ever 
written. 

Rules and “recipes” of this sort compose 
the bulk of most of the current handbooks 
on the subject; many suggest fascinating 
possibilities and the struggling writer tries 
them all until he finds one set of rules con- 
tradicting another! He must learn that a 
sound technique has no rules, that it has 
only principles and ideals. He must master 
these principles and ideals and later make 
his own rules. 


"THE teachers and followers of other 
crafts, such as painting, music and 


‘sculpture, have a fairly definite understand- 


ing of what their technique is, its im- 
portance, and how to attain it. In order 
that we writers clarify our ideas on what 
fictional technique is, let us first look at the 
author’s task as a whole. We can then bet- 
ter understand what part technique plays. 

We may say that creative writing roughly 
involves three factors: 


I A message: Something to say, the 
thing the author wants to write about, 
the content of his narrative. 

II Technique: His ways and means of 
organizing and manipulating his ma- 
terial; this factor is commonly called 
the structure of his narrative. 

III Style: The writer’s manner of using 
words in the final expression of his 
message. 
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The second factor mentioned above is the 
only one to which we shall here give atten- 
tion. In my opinion, it is the only phase 
of creative writing which can or should be 
taught. The mastery of it involves the in- 
tellect almost altogether, as does mathe- 
matics or geology, and it can be learned in 
the same way that these sciences can be 
learned. It is not the most important asset 
of a writer ; it is not so important as having 
something to say ; mastery of it alone would 
not make a writer, but what it wil] do—well, 
let us see. 


have said above that the writer’s tech- 

nique is his manner of organizing and 
manipulating his material. This is, in fact, 
the primitive meaning of the word, its sig- 
nificance from the beginning. The Greek 
word techne means “craftsmanship.” The 
classical meaning is more fully expressed in 
a phrase to be found in the Platonic 
Dialogues, Ta pragmata technica, “the af- 
fairs of craftsmanship.” Plato explained 
that technique is the craftsmanship imposed 
by the presence of two things: a specific 
material and a purpose of the performer. 
Technique, therefore, simply cannot be re- 
moved from any act of creation involving 
material and a purpose. In every art there 
are two techniques—a technique of material 
and a technique of the tools used. The sig- 
nificance of this fact as it bears upon our 
problem can be seen more clearly if we com- 
pare the techniques of painting and music 
with that of narrative. This can be done by 
a glance at the following table: 


The most notable revelation here is that 
painting and music have a well-developed, 
recognized technique of their material, 
while narrative has not. Many people, while 
agreeing that there is such a thing as nar- 
rative technique, insist that it cannot be 
taught simply because it cannot be under- 
stood. Creative writing, they declare, in- 
volves such elusive, fantastic materials and 
bewildering processes of mind and spirit 
that no one could hope to grasp and chart, 
much less control them. A story is, in a 
sense, a free creation and spontaneous; but 
free creation and spontaneity do not involve 
unpatterned behavior nor blind impulsive 
fashioning. If chaos lurks anywhere in the 
whole performance, it lurks only in the 
primitive uprush of fleeting, disjointed 
imageries which precede, suggest and in- 
spire the work of art. 

The fiction-writer would depict human 
character in some of its phases. The laws 
of its presentation must be found in the 
material of human character. This material 
includes a great variety of discordant ele- 
ments; only certain combinations of these 
are possible and a much smaller number are 
pleasing ; and so the writer’s first task is to 
classify and analyze. 

The writer must proceed exactly as 
painter and musical composer do. They 
find the major laws of their technique in 
qualities and relations of their raw material, 
namely, in space forms and colors, in tones 
and rhythm forms. Mastery of these is an 
indispensable forerunner of every good pic- 
ture and melody. So too with good fiction; 


Art Material Tools 
(stuff) (instrument) 
Painting Light Brushes 
Colors Pigments 
Music Sounds Piano 
Tones Violin 
Rhythms 
Narrative Life Words 
(conduct) Sentences 
Paragraphs 
Punctuation 


Technique 
Material Tools 
Light (optical laws) Use of brutish, 
Perspective (measurements) etc, 
Anatomy . 
Chemistry of colors 
Harmony-Counterpoint Fingering 
Mathematics—Laws of Use of bow, 
acoustics etc. 
Vibrations 
Knowledge of the human Grammar 
mind Rhetoric | 
Human conduct Spelling 
Typing, etc. 
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it is impossible to produce it effectively 
without a thorough though perhaps very 
much restricted knowledge of the mind’s 
workings and of the world it works over. 


Now obviously the best means to a 

systematic understanding of people and 
affairs is the mental and social sciences: 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, history. Must I set out to master 
these sciences, you exclaim in dismay, be- 
fore I can hope to write fiction? Must 
I be a scientist in order to be an artist? 
Your fear is less than the truth: all writers 
of narrative are good scientists in exactly 
the degree that they give accurate and ef- 
fective portrayals of human nature. 

In beginning your study of technique I 
do not mean that you should enroll for a 
laboratory course in psychology; I merely 
mean that your interest in the facts of hu- 
man conduct should be as profound and 
enduring as that of the laboratory worker. 
You will have your own way of getting at 
the facts. While the facts handled by the 
scientist and the artist are the same, their 
purposes are utterly different. The purpose 
of the scientist is to understand and 
prophesy; the purpose of the artist is to 
create impressive pictures. 

The creative writer must first of all have 
a message ; he must know life with the same 
thoroughness that a good scientist knows it. 
Secondly, he must by much practice master 
a technique of his material until he knows 
instinctively what principles or patterns of 
form he should use for given material; 
lastly, he must have a rich and interesting 
personality in order that his plan may be 
executed with an appropriate and eloquent 
style—a tall order surely! 


THE student should decide to conquer. 

Technique, because it is almost alto- 
gether an intellectual enterprise, because it 
is the one phase of writing which, like 
algebra, can be taught, should be mastered 
first. If you are young, still in your 
twenties, you may have as yet neither “mes- 
sage” nor “style.” Life alone can add these 
things unto you. Proceed then to master 
your principles, cheerful with knowledge 
that they will be ever a guide and stimulus 
to you till you find the message and the style 
that alone are needed to bring you your 
hour of arrival. 


A study of technique in this sense is urged 
upon you by every thoughtful writer and 
critic. “As the art of fiction is an art,” 
writes Professor Brander Matthews, “its 
processes have to be painfully acquired, like 
the processes of any other art, painting or 
sculpture or architecture. As these pro- 
cesses have to be learned, they may be 
taught.” “The art of fiction,” states Walter 
Prichard Eaton, “is expression rigidly re- 
stricted, bound in by a thousand rules of 
custom and law of its own medium. No 
artist of whom I am aware has ever broken 
these rules and laws even to the slight ex- 
tent which we timidly call revolutionary, 
without first understanding them and ac- 
quiring the skill to work within them. Even 
after fracturing them a trifle, he has but im- 
posed new ones of his own which shackle 
his imitators. In other words, the success 
of a work of art depends to a great extent 
upon its employment of the weapon of form, 
and any student-artist who is not made 
aware of this, who is not made familiar with 
form, not taught to move easily and with 
assurance in its bonds, is not taught the 
first essential of his trade.” 


In his recent volume on “Human Nature 
and Conduct” Professor John Dewey of 
Columbia University shows how mechanism 
is indispensable. He writes: “The artist is 
a masterful technician. The technique or 
mechanism is fused with thought and feel- 
ing. The ‘mechanical’ performer permits 
the mechanism to dictate the performance. 


‘It is absurd to say that the mechanical per- 


former exhibits habit and that the artistic 
performance doesn’t. We are confronted 
with two kinds of habit, intelligent and rou- 


- tine. Art and habits of the artist are ac- 


quired by previous mechanical exercises of 
repetition in which skill apart from thought 
is the aim, until suddenly, magically, this 
soulless mechanism is taken possession of 
by sentiment and imagination and it be- 
comes a flexible instrument of the mind.” 


“Temperament and vision are the first 
requisites, but they are not enough, “writes 
the French philosopher Bergson, in dis- 
cussing the psychology of creative writers. 
“Unless the visionary has at his command 
an appropriate technique, the attempt at ex- 
pression will merely break up and spoil his 
vision without leading to the production of 
work of any value.” 
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ADVICE given to students of drawing 
and sculpture by Vandefpoel in his 
well-known “Anatomy for Artists” can with 
equal aptness be given to the would-be 
writer of fiction: “The artist stands in need 
of skill in the use of his knowledge of struc- 
ture, his understanding of action, and his 
insight into character. These things require 
a period of profound academic study. Form 
should be studied for its own sake. Every 
stroke of the artist’s brush should prove his 
understanding of the form of the subject 
to be depicted. This includes insight into 
the character of the model and understand- 
ing of its action.” 
I assume that you, the student reading 
this, already have a fair mastery of the 
technique of your tools: your study of 


grammar, rhetoric and elementary “com- 
position” have given you a command of 
clear and accurate English. You should 
turn from these mechanical pursuits and 
concentrate your attention on the more 
baffling but endlessly fascinating study of 
human conduct and its artistic manipulation. 
You are now a psychologist with an artistic 
purpose. Rather than increase your diffi- 
culties in this new study, it will pay you to 
tolerate for a time a certain amount of 
“bad writing.” You will now have to write 
much more and faster than before. The 
badness of your style will disappear and 
give way to new beauties as mastery of your 
material progresses and you find that the 
time has come to make finished versions of 
your work, 


Writing With Action 


By John B. Kelley, Editor of Action Stories 


OME writers do not understand why Action Stories sometimes 
ent stories which have action in them. The reason is just 

this. We require stories with action in them and also written 
with action. The best illustration of what we consider action writing 
may be found in the stories of Francis James and Wyndham Martyn 
published in Action Stories. These are not only stories with action 
in them, but they are written with action. 

For instance, this sentence describes an act: 


He picked up the gun from the table and shot his victim. 
The same act, written with action: 


Seizing the gun from the table, he pressed the trigger and 
his victim crumpled to the floor with the explosion. 


Instead of saying that your hero is a brave man, tell how he 


walked up and knocked down a bully. 


Then your reader knows 


your hero is a brave man and gets the thrill of it. 
The story that will bring a check by return mail from our office 
is the story of action, written with action, colorful, crowded with 


incident. 
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Mental Processes Involved in 
Writing a Novel 


How the Author's Life-Impressions Color the Story He Writes— 
Deliberate Use of Coincidence—Seeking One Surprise 
After Another—the Value of Shifting Scenes 


By Arthur Preston Hankins 


SECOND INSTALLMENT OF “How I Wrote ‘CoLe or Spycitass MountTaAIN’ ” 


N the first installment I covered the first 
| six chapters of “Cole of Spyglass 
Mountain,” and we followed Joshua 
into the construction camp of Madge’s 
father. Here, unexpectedly, he was arrest- 
ed, just when the reader had been led to be- 
lieve that he was Westward bound. So, 
with the beginning of Chapter VII the 
trend of the narrative changes entirely, and 
we step into another scene. 

Joshua is taken home, and the next 
morning accompanies his father on a walk. 
They visit two or three retail hardware 
stores, where the father converses jovially 
with the proprietors. Joshua very naturally 
contracts the idea that, since he has proved 
himself a failure at school and has been 
expelled, he is to be put to work in a store 


carrying the line of goods that his father , 


‘ handles as a salesman for a jobbing house. 
Incidentally the reader, knowing that 
Joshua’s father is a hardware salesman, is 
led to believe the same. 

Finally, however, Joshua’s father unex- 
pectedly conducts him through a pair of 
large glass doors, and the boy suddenly 
finds himself facing a police sergeant. And 
at the end of Chapter VII comes another 
unexpected change—when Joshua is com- 
mitted to a reform school until he is twenty- 
one years of age. The obstacle now is firm- 
ly enough established. He certainly can’t 
realize his ambition to go West when he is 
confined in a reform school! 

Chapter VIII opens upon another scene 
—the reform school. And here I commit 
two breaches of a time-honored rule of fic- 
tion-writing. I introduce two rank coinci- 
dences, well knowing that in so doing I am 


sinning grievously. The reviewer for the 
Boston Transcript took the pains to call my 
attention to my faults, perhaps not guessing 
that I committed them with both eyes open. 

The first occurs when Joshua learns that 
his grandfather was the founder of the in- 
stitution to which he was committed. Is 
that a shockingly bad break, when the 
reader is aware that Joshua comes of an 
old, aristocratic and wealthy Maryland fam- 
ily, any member of which might have 
founded such an institution with an eye to 
the public good? Well, it so happened in 
that part of the story that it was taken di- 
rectly from life. Coincidences happen fre- 
quently in real life; and, while I am averse 
to using them in most kinds of fiction—de- 
tective stories particularly—I think that in 
a tale designed to give the reader the im- 
pression that it really happened they are, 
to an extent, admissible. I don’t cry out 
against coincidence so strongly as I used 
to. I break more rules generally than I 
used to. At one time I considered myself a 
pretty strict technician. Today I ignore 
many of the technicalities, 


| the present instance, the boy whose life- 

story I was to a certain extent portray- 
ing, gained certain privileges in the reform- 
atory to which he was sent, because his 
grandfather had founded the institution. I 
saw where my hero could gain privileges 
and help on the development of the plot if 
I used this coincidence. So I used it. It 
might have been advisable to mention 
earlier in the book, when dealing with 
Joshua’s family, that his grandfather had 
founded this school. But, aside from the 
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clumsiness of such tactics—the dragging in 
of information that at that stage of the 
story would have been uninteresting—it 
might have served.to prepare the reader 
entirely too well for what was to follow. I 
preferred to surprise him. 

So, because his grandfather had founded 
the House of Refuge, Joshua was placed in 
the care of one Beaver Clegg, whom the 
superintendent knew to be a kindlier man 
than any of the other instructors. And 
Clegg turned out to be an astronomer! 
Joshua, it will be remembered, was an ama- 
teur student of science, and had learned 
quite a bit of astronomy. Coincidence 
Number Two! 


I CONFESS that this is a pretty bad one. 
I’m not at all proud of it. I might have 
contrived to make it more logical, but it 
seemed that I was mentally lazy here, or so 
wrapped up in the thread of the narrative 
that I refused to check the flow to think. I 
easily might have made Clegg an old friend 
of the family, who knew Joshua person- 
ally, and talked astronomy with him. But 
that necessarily would have slowed up the 
action in the first part of the story, where 
I éspecially want my action to be swift. 
Again, by introducing Joshua to Clegg un- 
expectedly, I spring another surprise—a 
mild one, perhaps—and I am always striv- 
ing for surprises. Anyway, I weighed the 
matter only a short while in my mind, and 
swiftly decided to let the coincidence stand 
as written. At that point in the first draft 
I easily could have gone back and prepared 
the reader by introducing Clegg, the astron- 
omer, in Chapter II. But I preferred not to 
prepare him. It was a question as to wheth- 
er a surprise were more valuable than ad- 
herence to a hidebound rule; and, being a 
surprise hound, I chose the former method. 
I at least may be given credit for realizing 
my fault and for my courage in breaking 
the rule and choosing what I considered the 
better way of adding value to my story. 
The story has now developed to the 
seventh scene. The first scene is the city 
lot, where Joshua shows his scientific 
knowledge concerning a crawling slug. 
Scene Two, the schoolroom. Scene Three, 
the skating rink. Scene Four, the gypo camp. 
Scene Five, Joshua’s home. Scene Six, the 
police station and the court room. Scene 
Seven, the boys’ reformatory. I remember 


an article written by Mr. W. E. Hawkins, 
editor of THe STUDENT WRITER, several 
years ago which dealt with the development 
of a story by scenes. Just now I can’t re- 
call the particulars, for they have faded 
into the back of my mind—which is the 
proper place for such information. By that 
I mean such ideas are to be absorbed, made 
use of painfully until they are an integral 
part of the writer’s mental equipment, and 
then transferred from the conscious mind 
to the subconscious. After more than thir- 
teen years of fiction-writing I seldom con- 
sider rules. For the first few years I gave 
them careful consideration. I am glad that 
I did, for now I am not burdened with 
them. I observe them unconsciously every 
day—or ignore. them as unconsciously—and 
give my time to creation. Creation can’t be 
bothered with academic do-this-es and 
don’t-do-thats. And once these are ground- 
ed in the writer’s system he will find that 
they don’t hamper him in his creative 
moods. If only beginners could be made to 
understand the importance of this, and to 
work patiently, ploddingly, until such time 
as the creative instinct is well fortified with 
rules and can stand or, rather, walk alone! 

But to return to the scenes: 

Mr. Hawkins’s article, I remember, made 
a great impression on me, and for several 
years I strove to develop my stories by 
scenes. Now I do so right along—uncon- 
sciously. Ambitious young writers ought to 
get hold of that article and give it careful 
thought, for I consider it highly informa- 
tive. We all know in a vague way that a 
story is developed’ by scenes; but do all of 
us realize that “the more the merrier” ap- 
plies to good advantage in this connection? 
A good example of swift change of scenes 
is Mary Roberts Rinehart’s novel “K.” 
Another is David Graham Phillips’s novel 
“The Fall and Rise of Susan Lenox.” 
(Please remember that I am dealing exclu- 
sively with the novel, not the short-story.) 


A little consideration ought to convince 

one that a rapid change of scene makes 
for rapid action and added interest. One 
can scarce change the scene without chang- 
ing the action, and a change of scene and ac- 
tion always bespeaks something new. This 
makes one’s tale kaleidoscopic, and helps 
to carry the reader along despite himself. If 
one can make each succeeding chapter in a 
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novel a new scene it will automatically aid 
in treating the reader to something new. 
Unfortunately not all of us can accomplish 
this. Mrs. Rinehart came pretty close to it, 
if she did not actually achieve it, in “K.” 
And the chapters in “K” are many and 
therefore short, which makes change after 
change in scene, new action on top of new 
action. 


CHANGIN G from one scene to another 

used to be a great bugbear with me. 
I believe that this is so with many writers. 
But the thing is simple. All that you have 
to do is to change. If you cannot achieve 
a graceful transition from one scene to an- 
other, just forget about transition and 
change abruptly. I used to worry for fear 
the reader would not be able to follow me 
in an abrupt change. I imagined that his 
mental processes would be thrown all out of 
gear, that he would be unable to grasp the 
new scene and situation unless I picked him 
up and wasted words to ease him cautiously 
over the gulf. All nonsense! If you are at- 
all intelligible and interesting he will jump 
the gap without the flicker of an eyelid. 
He’s not always such a boob as you think he 
is. Graceful transition is highly commend- 
able, but if occasion arises wherein you can- 
not swim easily from one shore to the other, 
just jump across. Say to your reader: 
“Well, brother, we’re through with this 
phase of the matter. Grab my hand and 
we'll jump across to the other shore where 


there’s another mighty interesting thing I’d 


like to show you. And when we come back 
to this side a little later, maybe we'll find a 
way to swim.” 

The point is that when we are through 
with a certain phase of the story it is well 
to sever connections with it immediately, no 
matter how painful or abrupt the severance 
must be. To hang on is merely to add un- 
necessary words and overburden the nar- 
rative, 

I have made several such abrupt changes 
in “Cole of Spyglass Mountain,” and I can- 
not see wherein they break the thread of the 
Story or detract from whatever interest it 
may contain. They add variety, to say the 
least, and I make it a point to strive for 
variety as much as for surprise. 

In none of my other novels have I striven 
so much for variety as in “Cole of Spyglass 


Mountain.” First, the hero is introduced 
to the reader as a schoolboy; next as an in- 
mate of a boys’ reformatory; then as a 
tramp, traveling with an old-time yeggman 
and giving lectures on astronomy on street 
corners, charging ten cents a peep through 
the telescope that he carries with him in his 
travels ; next as a construction laborer ; and 
finally as a homesteader in the California 
mountains and a full-fledged astronomer. 
And in order to achieve this variety and 
make each phase of Joshua’s life realistic 
I had to draw upon my own life-impressions 
to a great extent. Had I not once been a 
tramp for over a year, a railroad-construc- 
tion laborer for many months, and a home- 
steader in the cattle country for more than 
two years I could not have written this story 
—could not even have conceived it. And 
because I have seen a great deal of life from 
many angles I was able to give variety to 
this tale. Therefore it seems necessary for an 
author to live as well as write; and I find 
that many who appeal to me for help in 
their work have not lived at all and so have 
nothing worth while to write about. 


I seem to be growing dictatorial in this 

confession. I don’t mean to be so at 
all, but wish merely to tell what went into 
the novel called “Cole of Spyglass Moun- 
tain,” my reasons for putting it there, and 
how I did it. I am not by any means an 
experienced novelist, and there are many 
who can give me cards and spades and then 
beat me at writing an article like this. But 
given the same material, no other author 
on earth could have written “Cole of Spy- 
glass Mountain” as I wrote it, because no 
other author could have developed the idea 
from my individual viewpoint. I’m simply 
trying to explain how my viewpoint and 
the idea combined to work out the story. 

So we will now return to Joshua after 
he was placed in the House of Refuge, met 
Beaver Clegg, the astronomer, and began 
his life in the institution founded by the 
grandfather whom he had never known. | 

Clegg, of course, learning that Joshua 
was interested in astronomy, and liking and 
appreciating him, offers to teach him, and 


allow him to study the stars and planets 


through his own telescope on the dormitory 
roof at night. In order to make the char- 
acter of Clegg outstanding I depicted him 
as an ugly man. The introduction follows: 
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police station and the court room. Scene 
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Mr. Beaver Clegg, thought Joshua, was the 
owner of the ugliest face he had ever seen on a 
human being. He was thin, but not exceptionally 
tall. He wore a baggy gray suit, and his linen, 
in its soiled state, did not set a good example for 
his wards. Joshua looked at him curiously as he 
read the note from the superintendent. He noticed 
the nose, twisted to one side and bumpy at the 
end; the curious eyes, neutral in color but inclin- 
ing toward slate-blue, and cocked out of all pro- 
portion, one of them appearing much smaller than 
the other and set lower in his face; the thick 
lips, corrugated and crooked, contrasting strangely 
with the bony face; the square, hairless jaw; the 
swarthy, mottled skin. 


Not a very prepossessing face to belong 
to a man under whose care the trembling 
oung culprit had been placed on his first day 
in the dreaded institution. The reader nat- 
urally expects that Joshua is to suffer here 
in this reformatory, for, in fiction at least, 
such places of correction are supposed to 
have cruel masters. So when Joshua meets 
this repulsive man and stands trembling be- 
fore him the reader anticipates the worst. 
And then in the next paragraph I slap 
the reader in the face again and wake him 
up with: 
But when this ugliest of men looked up at 
Joshua and smiled a great transformation took 


place. The colorless eyes seemed to glow with 
warmth. The twisted lips seemed somehow to 


straighten miraculously, and there was nothing 
hideous about the big, yellow, uneven teeth that 
showed between them. Joshua was reminded of 
the face of Abraham Lincoln, that tall, gaunt man 
whose very homeliness endears him to the heart 
of the nation that he served. 


Another surprise, another twist, a complete 
change of the situation. Where the reader 
imagined that Joshua had just met the vil- 
lain of the plot, and is getting ready to hurl 
mental invective at a cruel, overbearing 
tyrant, said tyrant fools him and shows that 
he is to be Joshua’s friend and sympathizer 
before he has uttered a single word. Swift 
action brought about by pure characteriza- 
tion. Action doesn’t always consist in one 
character shooting another character’s head 
off. But above all, the unexpected twist, 
the surprise, the deliberately planned coup 
of making the reader completely reverse his 
opinion of this man and wonder what will 
happen next. 


URPRISE him! Slap him in the face 

and show hiin that he’s not writing this 
story! How does he dare to presume that 
he knows what is to happen next, when it is 
you who are pulling the strings? Do you 
agree with me, you old-vet writers to whom 
I offer my apologies for this upstart article? 


(To be continued) 


The Predicament Contest 


Wit-Sharpener Enthusiasts Get Characters Into Tight Scrapes to 
Satisfy Conditions of This Competition—Prize Winners 
to Be Developed by Readers in August Contest 


editor now believes, if he had referred to the 

June Wit-Sharpener as involving a ‘‘ dilemma’’ 
instead of a predicament. A great many failed 
to submit ‘‘human predicaments’’ in the contest, 
although they submitted situations suitable for 
problem stories, mystery stories, or other types of 
fiction. For the human-predicament contest, it 
was desired that the central character should find 
himself in a tight scrape of some kind—a scrape 
in which he (or she) must take some action, yet 
apparently would get himself into worse trouble 
by doing so. Few satisfied these conditions. 

Incidentally—and in response to many requests 
for information on this point—there is nothing in 
the terms of the Wit-sharpener contest to prevent 
contestants from using their unsuccessful entries 
elsewhere, in case they so desire. 


|: would have simplified matters, the contest 


The first prize for a human predicament in the 
June contest was awarded to Charles Preston 
Scheffenacker of 2735 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, 
Md., whose situation offers decided opportunities 
for human interest and humorous development. 


First Prize Winner: 

Silas’s big prize sow, Rebecca, through some 
mishap, had run amuck and foundered, crushing 
her litter. Grief-stricken, Rebecca suddenly became 
ill. Silas was to be married that night. Honey- 
moons costing money, Silas had decided to sell his 
car; also, rich Abraham Corncrib, Silas’s uncle, 
was to be met at the station. There were three 
things then to force Silas to town that day: to ge 
a panacea for sick Rebecca; to sell his car; to 
meet Uncle Corncrib. 

Silas sped away. Two miles down the road, Mrs. 
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Cider’s little dog, a lover of revolving auto tires, 
had the misfortune to be killed. Five farther, a 
motorcycle policeman decided to make inquiry into 
Silas’s haste. 

The next scene opens with Silas arraigned before 
a magistrate and sentenced to pay a fine of one 
hundred dollars or serve seven days in the town 
jail. 
' Silas is confronted with a problem. If he pays 
the fine, then there can be no honeymoon. On the 
other hand, if he serves his term, his sow will die, 
his betrothed will go unwed, and his rich uncle will 
wait in vain and in the end perhaps disinherit 
him. Again, if he pays the fine, Mrs. Cider and 
a host of others, are outside, waiting to wreak 
vengeance on the brutal killer of the woman’s little 
Snookey. 


Second prize goes to Frank Dorrance Hopley, 
Hotel Albert, New York. We cannot but feel, 
however, that the close resemblance between the 
brothers and the opportune death of Henry are 
improbable elements that detract from the perfec- 
tion of this otherwise clever idea. 


Second Prize Winner: 


John and Henry are twins, dress alike, live to- 
gether, and not even their friends can tell them 
apart. John is a doctor and Henry keeps a small 
store. John is wrongly accused of murder and 
flees. In the woods he comes on the body of his 
ord Henry, who has been killed by falling from 
a cliff. 

John returns to the village, says the body is 
that of himself, and poses as Henry. No one knows 
the difference. 

A year later, a woman is badly injured in an 
auto accident, and John (still posing as Henry) 
carries her into the office of an old doctor who has 
come to town. An immediate operation is neces- 
sary to save the woman’s life, but the old doctor’s 
nerve fails him and he cannot perform it. John 
can do it, but if he does he will reveal his identity 
and the old murder charge will be revived. 

The woman is nothing to John; shall he save her 


ag — thereby endanger his own? What does 


It must be granted that the hero in the third 
prize winner is in a decided predicament as left 
by the author, Mark F. Wilcox, Bakersfield, Calif. 
However, the mystery element is more pronounced 
than the predicament element. It will be noted 
that the first prize winner involves a pure predica- 
ment—interest is solely centered about this fea- 
ture—while the second prize winner involves a 
moral problem and the third prize winner involves 
a mystery as well as a predicament. 


Third Prize Winner: 

Walter Bartlett, advertising manager for a de- 
partment store in a small Western town, quarrels 
with a young business man, Leslie Hill, at the 
Elk’s Club dance, where he accuses the latter of 
trying to monopolize his sweetheart, Dorris Day, a 
clerk in the department store. Dorris overhears 
the accusation and, thinking that Walter asswmes 
too much with regard to their relationship, decides 
4 _ him a lesson, and rides home with Leslie 


Greatly humilated, Walter drives his own car off 


into the night, and doesn’t come back to town until 
about 3a.m. As he is coming up a lonely road two 
miles from town, he is surprised to see Leslie Hill’s 
red roadster parked by the way. He speeds by 
jealously, but notices that Dorris seems to be 
sitting there alone. He stops his car and hurries 
back on foot. He finds Leslie slumped down be- 
hind the wheel, and by the light of a match he 
percewes that the man has a bullet hole through 
his head, and the girl has fainted. Striking 
another match he looks about for clues and sees 
a revolver lying on the running board. 

Just as he picks it up a motor car cop comes 
down the road, and Dorris Day recovers enough to 
begin screaming, ‘‘You’ve killed him! Yow’ve 
killed him!’? 


WIT-SHARPENER FOR AUGUST 


A’ stated when this contest was announced, 

the three prize winners will be used as the 
bases of wit-sharpener contests. The first prize 
winner in this contest, the situation developed by 
Mr. Scheffenacker, will be the basis of the August 
contest. 


PrRosBLEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best, a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

Winning outlines will be published in the 
October issue. 

ConpITIoNsS: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly 
written. If stamped envelope (not loose stamps) 


_ is enclosed, unsuccessful entries will be returned 


with brief statement of considerations which barred 
them from winning a prize. 

Manuscripts must be received by September 1, 
1923. 


Address the Contest Editor, THz SrupEentT 
Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Unquestionably One of the Most Practical and 
Inspiring Books on Authorship. 


Helps for Student Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 
Editor of THz Srupent 


An illuminating study of literary teeh- . 
—_ A mine of information for the fiction 
ter. 


The chapters on plot-buliding, viewpoint, 
style, unity, suspense, and characterization 
contain hints that writers will search for 
vainly In. other text-books. 


(Included at $1.00 with subsctiption orders for Tas 
Stupant Waiter for two years or more) 


$1.50 Postpaid 
THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 
1835 Champa Street - Denver, Cole. 
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the terms of the Wit-sharpener contest to prevent a panacea for sick Rebecca; to sell hie car; to 
contestants from using their unsuccessful entries meet Uncle Corncrib. 

élsewhere, in case they so desire. Silas sped away. Two miles down the road, Mrs. 
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‘Most Effective Course I Have Ever Seen’ 


Candid Appraisal of the Student Writer’s Simplified Training 
Course in Short-Story Writing From the Pen of an 
Author and Educator of High Standing 


By G. GLENWOOD CLARK | 


} 
Professor Olark is a college instructor in short-story writing. He has 

written a large number of technical articles on writing (his discussion of 
“The Function and Management of Clews’’ in the April, 1923, issue of THE 
StTuDENT WRITER won him a vast number of friends); countless short articles 
for children on nature subjects; has appeared frequently in the fiction pages 
of magazines, and is the author of two juveniles issued by the Century Com- 
pg He is one of the best known literary critics in America. His approval 
of Tue Stupent Writer training course is of substantial value. The course 
was developed by Willard E. Hawkins, editor of Tue Stupent Writer, and by 
David Raffelock, associate editor, as the result of years of experience in writ- 
ing fiction and in teaching others to write. Professor Olark’s letter to the 
associate editor follows. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Dear Raffelock :— 
I have just completed a careful examination of the first four lesson groups 
of your Simplified Training Course in Short-story writing. From that exam- 
ination I arise with the conviction that you have outlined the most practicable, | 
the most teachable and the most effective coufse I have seen. 
_ Particularly do I like your refusal to be led astray in the wilderness of 
technical definitions and discussions. By stressing as you do the essential 
structural elements and the use of recognized models and formulas, you keep 
your course down to the bedrock of fundamentals and enable the student 
writer to grasp the bigger, more practicable elements in fiction writing. 
Pedagogically, your course is the soundest I have had the privilege of |} 
seeing. The assignments are so presented that they are stimuli to actual 
writing of original stories; they spur the student’s imagination and set him 
‘to work producing fiction. And your careful graphs and formulas enable | 
him to keep his thoughts in the proper form once his imagination has started | 
functioning. This insistence upon use of models, of the actual writing of many 
stories, of conscious, applied purpose in writing type stories for specialized | 
markets constitutes to my mind the only effective way to present the writing 
of the modern magazine short fiction. You have here a teachable system, one | 
that can be presented to the student writer and grasped by him to such good jf 
purpose that he can, if he have any innate ability, produce salable material. | 
When to your lesson groups you add your own candid, competent criticism, 
I feel you have the most effective engine for encouraging and strengthening 
the literary talent of your students. It is a pleasure to endorse so excellent ° 
and so honest a course. Sincerely, 
Richmond, Va., June 16, 1923. G. GLENWOOD CLARK. 


The cost of Stupent Writer’s practical course is nominal. More - 
than} 100 assignments are completed by the student and criticised by the 
instructor. Easy terms of payment. 

For more detailed description of the course, write for our free booklet, 
“Short-Story Technique by the New Method.”” Use the coupon. 
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The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


JOHN M. SIDDALL 


great editor, and a kindly, helpful friend of 

A all writers has been lost in the death of 

John M. Siddall, editor of The American 
Magazine. 

Mr. Siddall was a great believer in encouraging 
talent, wherever found. He was never too busy 
to dictate a letter telling the author wherein he 
had failed, and also showing appreciation of the 
good points in a manuscript . 

According to the press dispatches, after physi- 
cians had told him he could live only a few weeks, 
he came smiling to his office every day, selecting 
and preparing stories for issues of the magazine 
that he knew he would not survive to see in print, 
because magazines are made up months in advance, 
His courage never faltered and he achieved his 
wish to ‘‘die in the harness.’’ 

w w 
A FRANK DISCUSSION OF THE MOTION 


PICTURE SITUATION 


T should be understood that THE SrupENnT 


WRITER exists not to further any pet ideas or 

policies of the editor but to furnish readers 
with the most practical articles and ideas on 
authorship, and particularly with the most up-t<- 
date and authoritative market information possible 
to obtain. 

Each market tip that we publish contains the 
latest and most authentic information in our 
possession at the time of publication. It is sub- 
ject to correction and contradiction in the very 
next issue, or whenever we may obtain later infor- 
mation on the matter. 

Readers who find our information in conflict with 
that which they have adequate reason to believe 
to be authentic will do THz SruDENT WRITER and 
all its readers a service by sending us such cor- 
rections as they are able to submit. Such a ser- 
vice is rendered in the letter which follows from 
Roy L. McCardell, prominent New York journalist, 
and writer both for the screen and the maga- 
zines, with whose vigorous ideas STUDENT WRITER 
readers are already familiar. Mr. McCardell 
writes: 

My dear Hawkins: 

The article in your July issue on ‘‘ Requirements 
of the motion Picture Studios,’’ by Harold J. Ashe, 
contains some misleading information, and I know 
you do not wish to publish without correction such 
matter in your magazine, which has the confidence 
of us all for its honesty of purpose and statement. 

Let me tell you that there are not five original 
stories bought from free-lance writers for moving 
pictures in a year. The companies listed by Ashe 
that are producing are either buying produced 
Plays, published novels, or magazine stories for 
Picture purposes, or they have scenario and con- 


tinuity writers of their own faking up screen 
slush—in some cases, both. 

I can realize what you are up against in trying 
to publish an authentic list of producing com- 
panies, because there are so many fluctuations in 
the field. Thus, of the companies you listed, I 
happen to know that four are completely out of 
business, twenty of them are broke and are mere 
shells, and fifteen of them are hard at work trying 
to raise money to keep in existence. In six months 
at most, perhaps by another issue of THE STUDENT 
WRITER, at least ten of these concerns will be 
utterly sunk out of sight, having not enough ques- 
tionable assets to go into bankruptcy with. 


The American Film Company, once one of the 
very largest in the country, has not taken a pic- 
ture in four years, and its handsome studios in 
Santa Barbara are closed, and have been for about 
the same time. The American has at present no 
releasing connection. The Thanhouser Studios 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., have long fallen into de- 
cay. No picture has been taken there in a year. 
The Thanhouser Company, once a big producer, 
wound up its affairs and liquidated at least six 
years ago. A man named Fisher bought the 
studios, took a few pictures, and has since occa- 
sionally rented them to fly-by-night producers. It 
is not even known in New Rochelle who owns them, 
but various speculations are on foot to sell the 
property, and it is being hawked by certain real 
estate agents in New Rochelle, the site being on 
Main Street and valuable for business buildings. 
But it is said that the property is in such con- 
fusion as to mortgages and claims that it will be 
difficult and take time to clear up the title suffi- 
ciently to sell it. It is in such a condition that it 


‘is doubtful if even the cheapest company could 


use it; its equipment is antiquated and utterly in 
disrepair. No one is there to receive manuscripts— 
only a caretaker. 

The World Studios at Fort Lee are not working, 
and are out of business. The World Pictures Cor- 
poration has been out of business six or seven 
years. No one is there to receive manuscripts— 
only a caretaker. 

I pick out the twenty-two ‘‘big type’’ concerns 
which Mr. Ashe marks as ‘‘recommended to 
scenarists for their fair treatment of free-lance 
writers.’’? Of these typographically capitalized 
concerns, such ones as Lasky and Fox Film are 
either buying plays, books, or published magazine 
stories or else their own staff is concocting screen 
stuff. With the Fox Film, Mr. William Fox him- 
self, under the cryptic pseudonym of ‘‘Mr. X.,’’ 
has outlined for his scenario staff ‘‘ Where Are My 
Parents?’’ ‘‘The Town That Forgot God,’’ ete. 
Mr. Fox says free-lance writers submitted nothing 
he could use. 

I do not believe Pathe is buying any serials from 
free-lance writers. The company has special 
writers of its own who concoct . 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
gine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
ig filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 

tive writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
eee features appear in the table of 
eon 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- | 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Valuable Student 
Writer Service 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Student Writer criticism service 
and by othe The Student Writer has es- 
tablished a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 

This service does not claim to have any 
mysterious influence with editors nor to 
guarantee the sale of a Ms. It does have a 
closer knowledge of the immediate market 
needs than most writers. It guarantees only 
to devote honest and intelligent effort to sell- 
ing manuscripts accepted for that purpose, 
as ow as possible to the best markets 
available. 


The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ed for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a Ms. 15 per cent of the amount paid 
by the magazine is charged; minimum com- 
mission, $3.00. . 
The service is open to non-subscribers as well 
as subscribers. 

Address: AGENCY DEPARTMENT, The 
— Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, 

0. 


Of these twenty-two big-type picture concerns, 
at least half are also broke and are looking for 
financial backing. They will not spend ten cents 
now for original picture matter, nor ever will. 


Warner Brothers, which is financially sound and 
has been most successful with its pictures of re- 
cent date, is absolutely committed to the policy 
of buying no material for pictures except best- 
seller novels or big-hit plays. 


Of all the other big-type companies who have 
money and who are taking pictures, I am extremely 
doubtful if their editors ever read a typed original 
manuscript from a free-lance contributor. All the 
responsible companies have editorial staffs who 
read every book and every magazine story pub- 
lished both in the United States and abroad, look- 
ing for material. 


It is admitted that their press departments all 
claim they are looking for good original material. 
But this is not true. The truth is, they have long 
ago come to the conclusion that the best stuff for 
their purpose gets published and that it is worth 
paying the difference to buy for screen purposes. 

No comedy company ever buys anything. These 
companies have ‘‘ gag men’’ to ‘‘ad lib.’’ 

The Hope Hampton Productions address given 
was incorrect. She was never at 5 West Thirty- 
second Street. She is with Warner Brothers. The 
address of her manager, J. Broulateur, is 1540 
Broadway, New York. 

I write this because the free-lance writers who 
have faith in THE SruDENT WRITER will only be 
paying postage in vain if they send any scenarios, 
synopses, or stories to this list, be they big-type or 
little. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Roy L. 
The Morning Telegraph, 
New York. 


Incidentally, the editor might add that they are 
saying on the Pacific Coast that the scenario 
writer no longer needs an agent to sell his script 
to the producer—he needs a promoter to finance 
its production. 

The promoter, we will say, having undertaken 
to get a certain picture screened, finds a producer 
who will agree to produce it if the financing can 
be arranged. He then goes to a releasing com- 
pany and in glowing terms describes the picture 
and the glories of its proposed production. If he 
secures the ‘‘release’’ (to do which he may have to 
allow the releasing company to rewrite the story) 
his battle,is practically won. All he has to do then 
is to go to a bank specializing in such loans, borrow 
money for the production of the picture, and tura 
it over to the producer, who proceeds to spend the 
money. 

Not all pictures are produced under this plan— 
for a few of the large companies have their owt 
releasing organization or chain of exhibiting 
theaters—but, so it is said, the majority of them 
now are. The scenario writer’s ultimate aim, then, 
is to sell his story to the releasing corporation. 
With its release assured, the picture will be pro 
duced. Thus, not the author, but the theater 
at in a collective sense, has at last come into 

own. 
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This announcement will interest writers and begin- 
ners who need help—who havethe determination and 
the ability to qualify in the profession of story writ- 
ing. For one of our modern educational needs has 
been a practical, red-blooded, university-grade of 
training school for fictionists. 

Harry McGregor has proven himself to be a genius 
asa fiction critic and as ateacher of fiction writers. His 
ability is widely recognized among publishers and 
professional fictionists. A few of his practical results 
are attested by the following statements of authors: 


“As I am one of your pupils, I know you will be pleased with 
the following telegram which I have just received: “Your man- 


Harry 


McGregor 


uscript.... wins grand prize of $1,000, payable October 15 
per rules of contest.’”’ “I have sold to Metropolitan Magazine 
my story .... which you criticized for me. Here’s how!”’ “In 
March three of my stories appeared.”’ “Just had a story accep- 
ted by Sunset.”’ “Your criticism was worth $500 to me.” 


Writers and beginners who want Mr. McGregor’s 
advice or his training work should first submit one 
or two short stories for examination. Only talented 
persons can be accepted fortraining. Training is given 
either by correspondence or personally to a necessar- 
ily limited number of writers. Consultation; by ap- 
pointment only. Short story manuscripts to be exam- 
ined may be sent now, without fee, for a prompt 
careful reading and a frank report. 


6459 Hillegass Oakland, Calif. 


MORE ABOUT SOUTHEEN IDIOMS 


THE STUDENT WRITER. 
Dear Sirs: 


I noticed the short article by Homer E. Turner 
in your April issue, where he takes exception to 
the habit of some fiction-writers using ‘‘you-all’’ 
in a singular sense, and ‘‘we-uns’’ or “you-uns.’’ 
He says the last two expressions are never used. 

Now I hold that no one man can state positively 
what dialect is or is not used in the South, or in 
any other section, unless he has lived in the section 
long enough to know just what uses different 
words may be put to in each locality. He may 
know Louisiana a heart—never having been there, 
I can’t criticize him on that point—but when he 
aorke for the entire South I must take issue with 


Strictly speaking, perhaps I’m not a Southerner, 
but as regards the use of ‘‘you-all’’ and ‘‘ we-uns’’ 
I know exactly what I’m talking about. Speak- 
ing for the Missouri and Arkansas country, par- 
ticularly the Ozarks, I can state positively that 
‘‘you-all’’ is used in a singular sense. I’ve heard 
it times without number, when there was no 
chance for others to be included in the compre- 
hensive ‘‘you.’? As to ‘‘we-uns,’’ I’ll admit it 
isn’t so common as ‘‘you-all,’’ but nevertheless 
it is used. Mostly, however, by the older genera- 
tion as the younger people often try to model their 
speech after the orthodox rules of English gram- 


mar, 

While Mr. Turner makes a good point as to 
writers writing about parts of the country in which 
they have never been and know nothing about, on 
the other hand there are numerous writers who know 
their subjects at first hand (such as Octavus Roy 
Cohen), and when they put certain words of dialect 
in the month of an inhabitant of a certain locality 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly, accurately and prompt- 
ly typed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices reasonable. 
MRS, C. M. PHIPPS, 
Box 645, Silver City, N. M. 


A WRITER’S SIDELINE 
Pick up some Checks on Greeting Card Sentiments 


“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.’”’ The o. o. on 
the Greeting Card game in 4,000 words, with most com- 
plete Market List published. $1.00. 

R. N. & B. J. STANNARD 


306 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STUDENTS OF NOVEL WRITING 


unquestionably will more out of the analysis of 
the methods employed by Arthur Preston Hankins in 
evolving a novel, which appears in the July and 
current issues of THz StupENT Writer, if they have 
a ig Sg “Cole of Spyglass Mountain” at hand. It 
—_ obtained from the publishers, Dodd, Mead 
and Company, or THz Stupent Writer Book De- 

t orward a copy postpaid on receipt of 


Use the following coupon, if desired: 


Tue Stupent Writer, 1835 Champa St., 
Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed $1.75 t or money order) for 
which send f Spyglass 
2”? by Arthur Preston Hankins, 
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owner, in a collective sense, has at last come into 
his own. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 
gation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 

*James Knapp Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited. 


RERT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
wRinnees who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 
TING—Dowst .......... $1.75 
BY WRITING 
THE WRITER’S BOOK... Price 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 


TO WRITE A SHORT 


And every writer a have a MAN- 

USCRIPT RECOR rrice . 
HOW TO BE A .-Price .25 
WHAT EDITORS WANT Price 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 


For ter who would keep informed re- 

garding for manuscripts. 
t, exact information were markets for 


More than 100 pi i named that use poetry. 
More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 


A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 
Departments 
Agrioaitural markets; Publishers ; 


KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder ef The Editor. 


it is safe to consider that such terms are really 
used, even though you may inhabit the same gen- 
eral part of the world and never have heard the 
expressions. To speak accurately of local idioms 
and dialects for every part of our country, a man 
would need to study his subject for a lifetime, and 
then probably he wouldn’t know them all. 
C. C. Sandison. 
w 
RETURN POSTAGE 


Editor, THE STUDENT WRITER. 
Dear Sir: 

In re the recent kick in “your pages of Mr. 
Rothengass about writers who send in MSS. under 
6 cents postage with 4 cents for return, I rise 
to ask: What’s wrong with that? If my return 
envelope carries only 2 cents postage, I have to 
pay the difference at my end. Years ago writers 
were advised to put 2 cents on all return en- 
velopes and pay the difference in postage due. I’ve 
done this myself and had no yelps from the editors 


in twenty years’ experience. 
Will H. Greenfield. 


ANSWER—Mr. Greenfield is right. The editor, 
of course, has a just complaint if manuscript 
reaches him with postage due. It is a general 
custom among writers, however, to put only 2 
cents postage on the return envelope, expecting 
the postman to collect the balance due on delivery 
of the returned manuscript. The advantage is 
that in case of sale the author does not lose his 
return postage. The majority of editors under- 
stand this, but occasionally there is a kick, es- 
pecially from thosé new on the job. 


Mid-West Author’s Representative 
Expert typing and minor errors corrected. 
Prompt and accurate service rendered. 
For particulars write 
C. J. HOGAN 
508 N. 25th St. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


Typewriter Ribbons, 60c; Bond Typewriter Paper, 
$2.00 per 1,000 sheets; Carbon Paper, $1.00 per 100 
sheets. A thousand other articles for office and 
home use. Write for list. 

SOUTHERN STATIONERY STORE, Inc, 

Baton Rouge, La. 


THE Wrirter’s MoNTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
—? have be looks awfully good me. For 
nning = that 


5 otherwise not think of. So 


Single coptes 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Classified Announcements 
Rate, 80 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight words to 

of. five single insertions. 


TYPING, 5c - 100 words; poems, 1c per line. Oarbon 
copy. Acnes O. Hou, 313 Quincy Bldg., Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED “TO SELL” with copy, 40c oad 
thousand words. E. WainNER, 1590 Jackson St., 
Denver, Colo. 


KRAFTPAPER MANUSORIPT ENVELOPES neatly printed, 
outgoing and return, 100 of each size, sent postpaid for 
$3.00. E. Hammer, ‘1140 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRITER, ATTENTION! Do you Want us >. Help you to 
Sell That Story? We know manuscripts 
just right. Write us. R. AMPBELL, 1108 Vine- 
ville Ave., Macon, Ga. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? Manuscripts prepared for publica- 
tion by qualified typist, minor errors corrected, carbon copy 
furnished, 25 cents a thousand words. Poetry, two cents a 
line. Satisfaction guaranteed. THONETTE TraNz, Authors’ 
Representative, Fargo, N. D. 


MANUSORIPTS of all sorts edited, typed, criticised, proof- 
read, by University Minrrmns member of Oregon Writers’ 

. WESTERN WorgsHop, 508 Fliedner 
Building, Portland, 


SHORT-Story and Pio Manuscripts typed. Accuracy 
of form guaranteed. MS. or write for rates. Wann 
PUBLICATION AGENCY, ag 584, Tucson, Arizona. 


AUTHORS-WRITERS! MANUSCRIPTS, stories typed 
Cay form. Neat, accurate, prompt work. Try me. Write 
tes. Frances Bera, Box 241, Oregon City, Oregon. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED in correct form by experienced typ- 
ist, Rates reasonable. Guapys Frotu, T Ohio. 


nea’ y ‘or my V. Mi 
High h St., Springfield, Ohio. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS! Have me correctly pre your 
manuscripts and work for the publishers. a for a 
sample copy of my first-class work and low prices. Warp 
E. Hitt, 668 Broad St., Conneaut, Ohio. 


YOU CAN WRITE—while I type. Your manuscripts pre- 

en and all work guaranteed. For rates and particulars 
write Roypzen J. Tayior, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPED with thou 
sand. P. H DeWeese, 1245 York St., 


MANUSCRIPTS ACOURATELY, and AT- 
TRACTIVELY typewritten, 50c per thousand w 

2c per line. Oarbon copy. NELLE 
Typing Bureau, Piedmont, Ala. 


AUTHORS: E: manuscript ing and revising. Best 
of typing for only a small fee. Tite t for my terms. AGNES 
Avstning, Authors’ gm 832 So. 68d Ave., Duluth, Minn. 


of all kinds prom 
anteed actory or m re’ 
M. E. Danter, Box 308, N. D 


EXPERT TYPIST wants to type y manuscripts. Ten 
years’ Prompt service. Satisfaction 
— Prices reasonable. Mrs. R. R. Davis, Salmon, 

Photoplays, Spe- 


pts typed. Stories, 
cial Articles, ete, Work done. Care- 
fully punctuated and proof-read je-peced Write for 
Doris HavENsTEIN, 209 » Elyria, Ohio. 


AUTHORS, have your man typed by an experienced 
Wa. Wa. D. Russert, 1725 Park Jackson 


rite for terms. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED in to editors. 
Minor errors including 
Francisco, 


L. Bere, Apt. 22, Putter San 


LETTER-PERFECT TYPING—50c per M. 
sary corrections and one carbon copy. “Neatness and ac- 


pone: guaranteed. Check with manuscript. Write for 
samp! typing. Prompt work. ERNEstT Rosen- 
berg, Tex. ; 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED CORRECTLY with ag 
service. 40c 1,000. OatHryn Oortis, 1017 Elm 
Birmingham, Ala. 


YOU WANT your manuscripts accepted. We will type 
them to meet publishers’ requirements for 40c per 1,000 
words, including one carbon copy. Revisions and correc- 
tions at reasonable rates. Plot suggestions that will help 
el WesteRN WRITERS’ SERVICE, Box 586, Ogden, 


THE COLLEGIATE REVISING AND TYPING BUREAU is 
composed of a University of Colorado graduate—trained in 
English and Literature—and an expert, experienced typist. 
aa —", to our author patrons only the best revising and 

service. Rates reasonable. R. D. 8, Box 220, 
Colorado. 


TYPING, guaranteed first-class, per M. 
Discount during August. Gro. A. Kremer, Venice, 


EXPERT TYPING, 500 per 1,000 words. Carbon copy. 
please. SERVICE Bureau, Box 639, Jop- 
n, 


NEW WRITERS—Don’t spoil the chances of a good | 
by amateur preparation. We specialize in typing the nove —_ 
short-story, scenario and poem. Rates: 75 cents per thou 

sand words for prose; 2 cents per line for verse. Work 
on high grade bond paper with carbon copy. Five possible 
markets returned with each typed manuscript. AUTHORS’ 
Manuscript Sates Service, 6229 Delmar evard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TYPING, 25c per M., with copy. Revising extra. Prompt, 
careful service. Thank you. Vegra Francis, Venice, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED CORRECTLY. Prompt service. 
40c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy. Mi.prep E. Hasrines, 
1451 Tremont St., Denver, Colo. 


WRITERS—Stories, plays, poems correctly typewritten. 
Special attention given author’s manuscripts. Write 

for prices. OscarR OLiver, Author’s Agent, 392 Audubon 
St., Orleans, La. 


DISTINOTIVE UNDERWOOD TYPING at 40c per Romans 
words. Carbon copy furnished, minor errors corrected and 


ae eee, all free. Song poems revised. Send 
Mss. today! Netco Typina SERVICE, 123, Atlantic, Iowa. 


WRITERS! ATTENTION! Special rate for 30 days. 45c 
r rbon copy. Mss. must be correctly 
typed to sell. G. Jones, Whitwell, Tenn. 


AUTHORS-WRITERS—Manuscripts typed in technical form, 
80c thousand words, m copy furnished. Minor errors 
corrected. We render remarkable service. Give us a trial. 
EASTERN TYPING AND~ReEvisiIne Bureau, Box 245, Spartan- 


turn, 100 each, $1.50. Job P ng reasonable. pe 
RicHarpson, Falls City, Nebr. 


SONG POEMS, typed and revised, 50c 
AmsBrosge THomas, Box 327, Norwalk, Ohio. 


(money order). 


The best market news, with most definite in- 
formation concerning rates and methods of 
payment of the periodicals, will be found first 
in THe Stupent Warrer. 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 
Inking Pad included FREE. All oa 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 
t ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 
lopes. Gives neatness and accu . Daters 35c, 
Typewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 
2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. |, Aurora, Ill. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Every- 
body’s, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. ‘All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
SER VICE 


Manuscripts of every nature promptly and 
expertly transcribed. Correct form. Legible 
carbon copy. 

Your work given careful personal attention 
—COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
Write for full 


TEED. Terms reasonable. 
particulars and sample. 


M. B. KULLER, Authors’ Typist 


212 E. California St. El Paso, Texas 


IT PAYS 


to have your manuscripts correctly typed, 
revised and criticised by experienced 
workmen. 

MAIL your manuscript to us TODAY for 
efficient, expert service! EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


Special rates for lengthy manuscripts, 


OUR WORK ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 


Write for further information or send your manuscript 


Cincinnati Literary Service Agency 
2613 Dennis St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from page 2) 


Churchill’s News Review, 605 Golden Gate Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., is announced by Melvin C. 
Churchill, publisher of Gloom, who states: ‘‘I am 
in the market for material for both publications, 
such as snappy jokes, funny stories, comic illus- 
trations, ‘hot stuff’ in news items, pertaining to 
motion pictures, players, sports, real estate, oil, 
mining and finance. Also want pictures, photo. 
graphs of queer people, curiosities, fakes, freaks, 
ete. Double value when accompanied by a snappy 
story or news item. For acceptable articles I will 
pay top prices.’’ Mr. Churchill does not state 
what the top prices are, nor whether payment is on 
acceptance or publication. 

True Confessions, 455 W. Twenty-second Street, 
Chicago, announces that “manuscripts contributed 
are read by several readers before their fate is 
decided. These readers grade the stories on a per- 
centage basis, ranging from 75 to 100 per cent for 
acceptable stories, and give a short, concise ex- 
planation for their marks. Stories that fail to 
grade 75 per cent or better are automatically re- 
jected; those of higher marks go to the editor or 
an associate editor for a final reading.’’ True 
Confessions pays 2 cents a word and guarantees 
quick action. 

Rays from the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif., 
devoted to articles on occult philosophy and occult 
short-stories up to 4000 words, is unable to offer 
compensation, except in subscriptions, writes W. J. 
Darrow, assistant editor. 


A complete service for authors 
is offered by 


The Story Doctors 
All MSS. receive the personal attention 
of MAGDA LEIGH, well known critic and 
short story writer. 
Sympathetic reading and honest criticism. 
Address Box 141, Hollywood, Cal. 


“THE WRITER” is the only ENGLISH 
magazine of its kind. It gives all the Eng- 
lish Markets for your work, and up-to-date 
information about the British Press. Also a 
great deal of inside information for those who 
want to get into the English market. 30 
cents monthly, post free. Abbey House, 
Westminster, England. 


SMALL DETAILS IN TYPING A MS. ARE 
OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 

We will t 

CHARLOTTE KENT-STURGISS 

P. O. Lock Drawer 847 Morgantown, West Va. 


AUTHORS! STUDENT WRITERS! 


let 
SAVE YOU TIME “AND MONEY 
, That is what we will do if you let us prepare your 
manuscript for you. Our work does not come back A ed 
of improper form or errors. 
mpt Guaranteed 


SIMMONS TYPING AGENCY 


Charles 
YOU WRITE | TYPE IT 


Ky. Ave., We Tenn. 


WE BUY MANUSCRIPTS 


showing marked ability. Good scripts prepared and mar- 
keted on commission basis. Attractive rates on all others. 
We know the business, the markets, and the writer’s view- 
point. Start right—be treated right. Submit your manu- 
scripts for expert examination. 


Southwestern Authors’ Bureau 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


WRITING AND SELLING 


HUMOROUS VERSE 


-Author who has sold to Life, Judge, and many other 
magazines has prepared a booklet on the methods of 
writing and selling humorous verse. Price, fifty cents. 


RICHARD F. HAMILL 
104 Henry Ave. Elkins, W. Va 


| 
Typing, with copy.............40e per 1000 words 
Revising per 1000 words 
Criticising per 3000 words 
— 


AURURA RUBBER WURKS, DIK. | , Aurora, tl. 


THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT 


BOOKS FOR THE 


FICTION WRITER 


author HELPS FOR STUDENT WRITERS 
Critic and Editor The Student Writer 


The following criticism by the former editor of Field and Stream, who is also a popular 
author of short-stories and novels, expresses the claim of the book to a place in every library: 


Dear Hawkins:— 


I sat up half of last night reading your book ‘Helps for Student Writers.” It is a whale! 


I have read nearly all of them, but none as meaty as yours. 


When a man who has been writ- 


ing fourteen years tells you he can get a lot of good stuff out of your book, that book is going 


some! Of a truth thou art my father and my mother, O raj! 


sand lives! 


The Presence live a thou- 


And now I’m going to slam your title. Too modest. My own reaction te it was, ‘“H’m, 
something for the rank beginner; but I’ll have to order it, because it is his book.” So down 
it went. on my list, but I had no idea what a really splendid thing I was ordering. Other writers 


on the subject tell us the same old bunk about 


Hawthorne and Poe, but they give their screed 


an authoritative title, ‘‘The Short-Story,” “The Art of the Short-Story,” ete, and down it 


er in catalogues as one of the standard works. 


How often have we pros. bought such books, 


oping that there might be something new in them to help us in our work! Only to find that 
their authors know absolutely nothing about a short-story. 

Along comes Hawkins, with strictly modern dope, trenchant analysis, clear illustration of 
_— points, up-to-date subject matter—and what do you do? ‘Title your work, “Helps for 


tudent Writers’—durn ye! That title scares off the pro., who r 


eally needs your book, for he 


has seen these “helps” before. What to do? Ditch your title; sit up several nights devising 


@ really good one. 
chapters on repression hit me pretty hard 


ou have plenty to tell Bedford-Jones and Robert Chambers alike. Your 
My best critic, my father, is always banging me 


about extravagance of phrase, but it took ‘you to show me by concrete example where — 


been stepping over the line. 


A thousand salaams. 


WARREN HASTINGS 


Substantial Cloth Binding, Postpaid, $1.50. 


A Book by a Famous Editor 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
FICTION WRITING 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
(Editor of Adventure Magazine) 


One of the most encouraging and practical books 
ever published for the writer. It is aimed directly 
at the faults that are the chief causes of rejection 
by magazine editors and book publishers. Makes 
clear the editorial standards of judging fiction. 

Mr. Hoffman reduces the theory of fiction to the 
utmost simplicity. ‘Creating the illusion’ he calls 
it. From this standpoint he unfolds a satisfying 
system for the guidance of writers. Fully grasping 
Mr. Hoffman’s fundamental idea, the author needs 
no other technique. “I make it the basis of this 
book,” he statés, “because it offers what seems at 
goed the angle of approach most needed in teach- 

the successful writing of stories, in correcting 
the faults most common and most fatal, and in 
— authors with a consistent and compre- 
nsive theory that they can apply to their needs 
and problems as these arise. It is a return to the 
solid foundation of underlying elementals .. .” 

Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., writes: ‘Mr. Hoffman’s 
prer for helpfulness is bound to be immense. 

en a@ manuscript comes back, the writer wants 
not a rejection slip, but a letter from the editor. 
Here is the letter, all right. It’s a letter that will 
surely tell him what ails the rejected story—if he 
have the courage and the self-critical eye to recog- 
nize the diagnosis in his particular case.” 

Partial list of Chapter titles: Creating the Illu- 
sion; Your Readers; Distractions; Clearness; Over- 
strain; Convincingness; Holding the Reader; Pleas- 

the Reader; Plot and Structure; Character; In- 
dividuality vs. Technique; The Reader and His 
nation; The Place of Action in Fiction; Adap- 

the Bae to Material; Your Manuscripts and 


Standard binding, 248 pages, Postpaid, $1.65 


A Book by a Successful Author 


Fiction Business 


H. Bedford-Jones 


The author is one of the most prolific pular 
writers of the day. He is credited with selling on 
an average more than 800,000 words in a year— 
has a score or more of published books to his credit, 
more than a hundred book-length novels, as many 
novelettes, and hundreds of short-stories. 

Few authors would have written “The Fiction 
Business’ even if they could, thereby revealing their 
secrets of literary craftsmanship. If the author 
holds certain unorthodox theories about writing— 
as he does—they may be justified by the emi- 
nently practical argument of their success. 
-“There is more meat worth chewing and digest- 
ing in H. Bedford-Jones’s ‘The Fiction Business’ 
than any other book on the subject that has ever 
fallen into my hands.’”—J. FRANK DAVIS. 

“IT don’t know of anybody as well qualified by 

rience and mption as Mr. Bedford-Jones to 
tell the truth about the business of writing and 
selling popular magazine fiction. He has wiped off 
a whole lot of utter bosh heretofore smearing the 
profession of making and vending popular ‘litera- 
ture.’ ‘The Fiction Business’ is the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth.”—EDWIN L. SABIN. 

“There has long been a need for just such a book 
from the pen of a practical man and I think your 
opus fills the bill more than adequately.” OCTA- 

S ROY COHEN. 


Contents: “Can I Write Stories?’ Going About 
It; The Amateur’s Chance; What to Write; Doing 
the Work; Plot; The Deadly Sin; S Construction; 

-writing; Your Manuscript; The Fiction Market; 
Pitfalls; pond and Suggestion; Something New 
About the Booklength; Hack Writing; Are Editors 
Human? Material; Literature; Prices Paid for Fic- 
tion; Trade Names; Costs and Language; New 
York. Art Covers, Postpaid, $1.00 


SAVE MONEY BY THESE 
COMBINATION ORDERS 


Fundamentals and Fiction Business (Value $2.65)..$2.40 $3.50 
~The Student Writer Press 


Fundamentals and Helps (Value $3.1 
Fiction Business and Helps {Value $2.50) 
All three books (Value $4.15) 


With a Year’s Subscription to The Student 
writer7 
Order from 


4.50 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR WORE 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
ities | Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on Request 
G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises Mss. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


If your MSS. are typed double spaced, send 
them to me for careful revision, 50c a thousand 
words or part thereof. Est. 1912. Write for 
further particulars and references. 

WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 


569 West 150th St. New York City. 


SEND ME THAT REJECTED MANUSCRIPT 
If it is worth revising, I can revise it. 
Write for terms. 


C. R. DANNELLS 
Corrector of Manuscripts 
923 East 7th Street North, Portland, Ore. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 


Room 215, Kellogg Blidg., Washington, D. C. 
New York Office, 
395 East 148th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. Book 
manuscripts, novelettes and scenarios wanted. 


Submit Mss. No reading fee. 


WRITERS! 
DRESS UP 


that manuscript, as the editor 
wants ’em, for 50 cents a thousand 
words. Poems 2 cents a line. 
AUTHOR’S SERVICE BUREAU 
314 Pine St., Trinidad, Colo. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


On June ist I reduced my rate for the of 
manuscripts to 80c per thousand words. This includes 
one carbon copy and return postage. Send money order 
with your manuscript. You will receive the same high 
class service as heretofore. 


G. DOMINICK 


1813 North Wells St. Chicago, III. 


Modern Fictionist, announced by Elmer Whit- 
taker of Segreganset, Mass., has not been issued, 
and investigation convinces THE STUDENT WRITER 
that there is no prospect of its appearing, al- 
though Whittaker’s announcements of the maga- 
zine as an actual publication still appear in other 
periodicals. Having carried some of Mr. Whit- 
taker’s announcements in good faith a few months 
ago, we will do all in our power to aid authors in 
securing the return of manuscripts submitted to 
him, if they will communicate with us. 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, seeks true stories from life with a laugh— 
particularly very brief stories, including amusing 
sayings of children, laugh-provoking situations in 
the household, in social or business life. ‘‘ When 
such aneodotes exceed one hundred words,’’ the 
editors write, ‘‘the regular space rates of 2 cents 
per word will be paid; for stories of less length 
a minimum sum of $2 will be paid.” 

United Press, Limited, Salisbury Square, London, 
E. C. 4, announces the suspension of all its novels 
and publications, thus removing them from the list 
of eligible British markets. The suspensions in- 
clude Lloyd’s Story Magazine, Coming Fashions, 
Lloyd’s Select Cloth Novels, Lloyd’s News Home 
Novels, Girls’ Home Library, Children’s Story- 
teller, Lloyd’s News Handbooks, British Boy, and 
British Girl. 

Dogland Publishing Company, 26-30 Bleecker 
Street, New York, Harry M. Berman, editor, 
writes: ‘‘We are very desirous of obtaining ma- 
terial for our magazine, Dogs in Words and Pic- 
tures. Ours is not a trade journal but caters 
mostly to the one-dog owner. We are interested 
more or less in securing fiction stories from 1000 
to 10,000 words centering around dogs. Poetry 
and other short stories also are desired.’’ Mr. 
Berman makes no mention of rates or methods of 
payment. 

Publication of The Management and the Worker, 
P. O. Box 223, Indianapolis, Ind., has been in- 
definitely delayed owing to the illness of Mr. Rus- 
sell J. Waldo, the promoter. It is stated that 
notice will be given as early as possible as to the 
publication date. 

The Semaphore Monthly, 1016 American Bank 
Building, Oakland, Calif., has been-delayed in its 
launching by the illness of H. 8S. Zellner, the 
editor, who writes that submitted material is now 
receiving his attention and authors will be in- 
formed regarding the delay. 

Overland Monthly, Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco, and Out West Magazine have been consoli- 
dated, writes D. R. Lloyd of the editorial depart- 
ment, wiro says further: ‘‘Overland Monthly in 
its new form is giving liberal space to verse of 
high quality. H is not yet in a position to pay 
for contributions, but is endeavoring to hold its 
standard so high as to make acceptance an honor.”’ 


Two Lines Printed (Name and City). 


YOUR PERSONAL STATIONERY FOR $1.00 


One Hundred White Envelopes 
One Hundred Letterheads 
Extra Lines Printed, 20 cents each. Send $1.00 
and the names and addresses of three friends and receive this Handy Home Stationery. 
Write plainly.) 


The Lancaster Press, 1709 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado. 


Introductory Course in Short 
Story Technique 


ALTER B. PITKIN, psychologist, and author 
of “The Art and Business of Story Writing,” 
“How to Write Stories,” etc., and his asso- 
ciate, Thomas H. Uzzell, formerly Fiction Editor of 
Collier's Weekly and author of “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” just published, offer an Introductory Course in 
Short Story Technique to all beginning students of 
fiction writing who wish to determine their chances of 
success before plunging into a determined apprentice- 
ship to the art. The Course will last two months and 
is planned with the object of giving a student a def- 
inite idea of his abilities and starting him in a sys- 
tematic study of character and short story technique. 
There are no formal questionaires, no fixed routine. 
It will be mainly correspondence with Mr. Uzzell sup- 
plemented by special writing assignments based on 
the student’s letters. All criticism and advice will, of 
course, be relentlessly sincere and honest. The fee is 
twenty-five dollars, ten doliars payable on enrollment. 
You are invited, if interested, to write to Mr. Uzzell 
for an application blank. 


Walter B. Pitkin Thomas H. Uzzell 


342 MADISON AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


ARE YOU FAIR TO 
YOURSELF? 


Editors have very exacting standards for 
judging the stories you send them. Are 
the stories you are now submitting as good 
as they can be made? If not, you are un- 
fair to yourself. 


The editors of The Student Writer can 
help you to make your stories better. If 
you are not familiar with their service, 
send a manuscript now for a trial crit- 
icism, comprising manuscript corrections, 
complete typewritten constructive analysis 
covering all phases of your story, and a 
list of probable markets. 

You cannot correct errors until you be- 
come aware of them. Let The Student 
Writer editors point out your faults to you 
and suggest corrections. Avail yourself 
now of their experienced assistance and 
frank advice on your manuscripts. 

This department is under the personal 
direction of Mr. David Raffelock, associate 
editor of The Student Writer. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
000 words or less 
500 words or less. 


2 
co C8 


: 


Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words... 3.00 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


(A distinctive service conducted by 
. John H. Clifford.) 
20 lines or less (without typing)... “2 


Additional lines, each 
With typing, per line additional... .01 


LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the betterin 
of the style. A brief criticism and list o 
probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words................$2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words........ 1.50 
LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP. 
ING is a feature of The Student Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 
bon copy. 
Rate for prose, per thousand words..........$1.00 
Rate for verse, per line (minimum 25c).... .01 


All fees payable In advance. 
Inclose return postage. 


The Student Writer 


1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


Caveat, 625 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., is a 
general magazine of comment and review, rather 
than an educational magazine, as classified in our 
June ‘‘Handy Market List.’’ G. E. Merrick, 
editor, writes: ‘‘ Caveat is educational only in the 
sense that it urges the public to read carefully and 
study both sides of important questions in order 
that it may be able to form a clearer idea of the 
question and to act accordingly. We carry a gen- 
eral assortment of articles of interest and of edu- 
cational value.’’ It is understood that Caveat’s 
rate is about one-quarter cent per word on 
publication. 

Progress, Schoolfield, Va., ‘‘is in the market for 
short articles of from 300 to 700 words, reflecting 
justice, co-operation, economy, energy and service 
for individual and mass employment, not only for 
the man employed but the man who employs him. 
Can use some short verses and short stories bringing 
out one or more of the principles named. Pay 
will not be at a top-notch rate but sure,’’ writes 
Will H. Hundley, editor. 

Metropolitan Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, invites contributions for its department, 
‘*Now I’ll Tell One—’’ consisting of original 
jokes and anecdotes. It is stated that ‘‘Payment 
is at our usual rates.’’ These have been previously 
reported as about 2 cents a word on acceptance. 

Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind., has 
been adversely commented upon by several readers, 
who state that it has failed to report upon manu- 
scripts submitted, or to make payment for material 
published. Charles Horn, of Redlands, Calif., 
writes: ‘‘My experience is quite the reverse. | 
have found the concern exceptionally prompt in 
both acceptance and payment, and have found Mr. 
James E. Remington in every way very courteous 
and willing to strain a point in accepting stuff that 
apparently meets with his approval.’’ 

National Life, 112 Union Trust Bldg., Toronto, 
Canada, according to a contributor, is very slow in 
paying for material. “I have not had any money 
from them for work printed last July, nearly a 
year ago,’’ he writes. 

System on the Farm is no longer published by 
the A. W. Shaw Company. Its present address is 
2 W. Forty-fifth. Street, New York. 

World Traveler, The Biltmore, New York. 
Albert S. Crockett, editor, announces that owing 
to the wealth of material already purchased and 
contracted for it will be impracticable for him to 
consider manuscripts until further notice. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, book publithers, 
formerly at 1 W. Forty-seventh Street, have moved 
to 383 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Musical Courier, 3015 Leverett Ave., Alton, IIL, 
is stated by a contributor to pay on publication at 
$3 per column—slightly-more than one-fourth cent 
per word. 

The Health Builder, Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y., has been suspended. 


Home Circle Magazine, 53 Kenyon Building, 
Louisville, Ky., through J. H. Sutcliffe, president, 
states that more manuscript is on hand than it 
can possibly use for many months. It uses family 
miscellany, but requests contributors to write ask 
ing concerning its needs before submitting m& 
terial. It buys no farming articles. 
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alif, VERY writer has two big uses for Wider Range of Work—The New 
a. 1 a typewriter. First he wants a Corona has a standard 10-inch car- 
er: machine to produce neat manuscript riage (wider than any other portable 
teous that will pass exacting editors. Then typewriter). It takes a No. 10 en- 
' that he wants a typewriter to carry with velope with ease, (the size used for 
him. The new Corona is an office mailing manuscripts). 
‘onto, typewriter and a portable typewriter Durable—Corona is the only port- 
oh in one—exactly what the writer needs. able typewriter with half a million 
rly a users—the only portable that has been 
Portable—Weighing but 7 pounds, tested under all kinds of service for 
d by this New Corona can be carried every- sixteen consecutive years. 
oon where, ready for instant use. With all its improvements, the price 
York. ‘ of the New Corona has not been in- 
allie Simple—The New Corona has the creased. It costs but $50, complete 
| and standard portable keyboard, with with case. Mail the coupon for copy 
im to right and left shift-keys, the simplest of an interesting folder describing it 
of all keyboards to operate. fully. 
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Have You An 
FordA Mave Star? 


> WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Money /p /t — 


Can YOU help: supply the demand for fresh, 
interesting, true-to-life screen stories? Don’t 
think that you must be a genius to win success. 
Neither is it necessary to waste valuable time 
and money studying tedious, tiresome corre- 
spondence courses of “lessons.” The real 
foundation of the photodrama is the plot or 
“idea” upon which it is built. Put YOUR idea 
on paper and send it to us immediately. Our 
Scenario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
ip proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read and 
gladly purchase at substantial figures, work 
that appeals to them as being meritorious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTHP 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human 
emotion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or 
experience. It ig these really human stories of the 
masses that the producers want and will pay for 
liberally. Send us at once, YOUR idea of what a 
good screen story should be. You can write it in 
any form you wish and our Scenario Editor will 
carefully examine it and advise you promptly of his 
opinion as to its merits and how we can help you. 
THIS COSTS YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe 
it to yourself to TRY. 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photo- 

play writing that you would 
like answered. Most of the 
points whieh would naturally 


arise in your mind are ans- 
wered fully and completely 
in our interestin 7 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN T 
MAKING.” 


—— received a copy. S 
YOUR copy at once. It is 
entirely free and there are 
no “strings” to the offer. If 
you have a story y, 
it to us, together with your 
request for the book. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 


Suite 602-V, Bristol Building 
New York 


Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Salesology, 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
announces that cash prizes of $25, $15 and $10 will 
be given for the three best stories submitted during 
August and September, dealing with clever busi- 
ness ‘‘approaches.’’ ‘‘Whether you made the 
clever approach yourself or heard about one is 
all the same,” the editor states. ‘‘ You don’t have 
to be a good writer; just send in the rough facts, 
One year’s subscription will be awarded to con- 
testants who do not win a cash prize. Winners 
will be announced in the October issue.’’ 

The Fleischmann Company, P. O. Box 1251, City 
Hall Station, New York, offers $5000 divided into 
153 prizes for the best 300-word reports on ‘‘ What 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for you.’’ Contest 
closes August, 15. Contestants must submit letters 
on a special blank mailed upon request by the 
company. 

Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y., offers a 
$50 prize for the best article illustrated with 
photographs on what has been accomplished in 
some one place 4s the result of the stimulus of 
National Garden week. Contest closes October 1, 

Beautiful Womanhood, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, announces that it will pay $25 each month 
for the best letter of comment on the magazine’s 
contents and advertisements—especially letters on 
the subject: ‘‘What would you like to see ad- 
vertised in Beautiful Womanhood, and what are 
your reasons for wanting our readers to know 
about the advertised articles you mention?’’ For 
non-prize winning letters published $3 each will 
be paid. Address the editor. 

The Columbia University School of Journalism, 
New York, offers the Pulitzer prizes, consisting of 
$1000 for the best American novel published dur-. 
ing the year, $1000 for the best American play, 
$2000 for the best book on United States history, 
$1000 for the best biography, and $1000 for the 
best volume of verse. For full details address the 
secretary of the university. 

How to Sell, 22 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, an- 
nounces: “Every month until further notice, be- 
ginning with the September number, we shall 
award three prizes for commercial travelers’ tales, 
wholesome salesmen’s whoppers, or reminiscences 
of the road in general. Letters should be received 
before the 25th of month. First prize, $3; a 
$2; third, $1. Writers of all others quoted wi 
receive ‘The Salesman’s Joke Book.’ ’’ . 

Movie Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
awards a weekly prize of $5 for the best actual- 
experience letter not exceeding 150 words in length 
on ‘Meeting my favorite film star in person.’’ 
Address Life’s Problem Department. 

Ace-High Magazine, 799 Broadway, New York, 
continues to offer semi-monthly prizes of $25, $15 
and $10 for the three best contributions published 
in its “My Most Thrilling Experience’’ depart- 
ment. The length limit is 3000 words and proof 
of the truth of the experience must be furnished. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York, offers 
an annual prize of $100 for the best poem sub 
mitted between Thanksgiving day and New Year's 
day. 
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= BOOKS EVERY WRITER SHOULD HAVE 
ring We Supply Them 
_ the | THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, By Georges Polti.............Price, $1.50 
le ig A catalogue of all the sible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer, A beak, practically indispensable. 
‘ac 
all | THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS, By Georges Polti....Price $2.50 
A further development and elaboration of the principles set forth in “The 36 Dra- 
F matic Situations.’”” The incredible number of human types heretofore unknown in 
City literature is indicated by the subtitle: ‘“‘The Twelve Principal Types, Their 36 
in’ Subdivisions, and 154,980 Varieties Yet Unpublished.” Of incalculable value to 
to 
What writers. 240 pages, Cloth. 
an | MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS CRAFTSMANSHIP, 
the . By Howard T. 
The best book of instruction on photoplay writing yet published. Written by a 
re 8 practical man. Includes complete sample synopsis of 7,500 words and various 
with synopses. 350 pages, Cloth. : 
a | HELPS FOR STUDENT WRITERS, By Willard E. Hawkins. .....Price $1.50 
: 1, Written by the editor of The Student Writer. Unquestionably one of the most 
oF helpful and inspiring books on authorship. Technical hints found in no other text- 
New book. Cloth. 
onth 
ine’s j THE FICTION BUSINESS, By H. Bedford-Jones....... ee weeeee PYiCO $1.00 
Ss on A practical book by a practical man—one who has made a phenomenal success in 
ad- fiction writing by following the rules here laid down. Art covers. Twenty-three 
are chapters. 
ow 
‘For PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, By Culpeper Chunn............Price $1.00 
will A practical exposition of germ-plots, what they are and where to find them; the 
structure and development of the plot, and the relation of the plot to the story, 
ism Practical examples in plot building. 
g ot MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, By Frederick C. Davis..........Price $1.00 
a Not how to make photographs, but how to make your camera pay dividends by 
ay, making the right photographs and mertetiog them properly. It tells you how and 
ma where you can sell your photographs. Cloth, 96 pages. 
the THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 
an- 1835 Champa Street 7 Denver, Colorado. 
be- 
shall 
ales, 
nees Farm & Fireside, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
on est letter on a subject announced each month; (Organ of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
“a $7.50 for the second best; $5 for the third, and P and Composers.) 
$2 for all others printed. ot 
; Published quarterly, Sub tions 4/6 A 
The Hart, Shaffner & Marx economic prizes for 1 
igth the current year are open in two classes. Class A London, S. W. 1. : 
n,”? includes all residents of the United States and 
Canada, and Class B undergraduates of American 
colleges. Suggested subjects are: ‘‘A Survey of 
— the World’s Cotton Situation,’’ ‘‘The Theory and 
Nee Practice of Unemployment Insurance,’’ ‘‘ What Frederick C. Davis, Box 814, Bt. 
— Be Paid?’’ ‘‘A Comparison of Business Cycles in time criticise’ young authors’ 
ood the United States, Great Britain and Canada.” short-stories at $1 each. 
h Other subjects may be submitted for approval 
fers to the judges. Class A prizes are $1000 and 
sub- $500; Class B prizes are $300 and $200. Address 
ar’s J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, In WRriTIne TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
Contest closes June 1, 1924. THE STuDENT WRITER. 
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MOSS ROCK VISTA 


on the western slope of beauttful 


Genesee Mountain Park 


MOSS ROCK offers you a mountain home within sub- 
urban distance. A mountain cabin amidst the pines, less 
than twenty miles from the heart of the city, with a view 
of the Snowy Range, on Mountain Parks road. These 
lots are heavily wooded and have abundant spring 
water. 


PEACEFUL SECLUSION WITHOUT 
ISOLATION 


LOTS 25x120 feet. $75.00 EACH. Easy Terms. 


Reservations in our ARTISTS’ AND WRITERS’ COL- 
ONY are being rapidly taken up. Folders are being 
mailed to all who have written us thru THE STUDENT 
WRITER for information concerning this Colony. 


Buy your lots NOW before the advance in the August 
sales. Showing a steady increase in value, MOSS ROCK 
lots are a worth-while investment. 


An advance of $25 to $50 per lot may be expected be- 
fore August 15. 


The building of the Moffat Tunnel assures the immedi- 

ate buyer of early future profits on all nearby Denver 

property especially is this true of Mountain Home Sites, 
ecause the supply is limited. 


LOTS 25x120 feet. $75.00 Each. EASY TERMS. 
Send : small deposit for reservation of number of lots 
desired. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


GENERAL LAND CORP. 


3 Room 10, Evans Block 
Phone Main 5810 Denver, Colorado 
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